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orm. The author’s object is to ascertain | 
and explain the present legal position of persons | 
who have accepted an express executed private 


| done, and under what conditions they have done it. 
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University Extension Notes and An- 
nouncements 


Life and Education. 

THE registration list of the Fourth Summer 
Meeting shows a slight increase over that of 
last year. It also shows that the students rep- 
resent a vast extent of territory, for they come 
from New England, the West and the far 
South, as well as from the Middle States, many 
of them passing by schools near home. This 
means that they take summer study seriously, 
and not as a recreation, for Philadelphia has no 
great inducements to offer as a summer resort. 
They come to Philadelphia because the plan 
of study commends itself to them, and the 


| the Middle Ages. 


| those who attend lectures. 


academic standing of the lecturers is a warrant 
that the quality of work offered is of the best. 
A convincing proof that they desire thorough 
systematic courses is found in the fact that 
many of the students in the Department of 
Roman Life and Thought were students in 


| the department of Greek Life last year, and 
| are already expressing their intention of re- 
| turning next summer when the study of the 


progress of civilization will be pursued into 
This cycle of historical and 
literary study conducted by learned special- 


ists is typical of the purpose of University 


Extension, and it is naturally gratifying to 
find that the people respond so eagerly. 

Another doctrine which University Exten- 
sion emphasizes even more insistently than 
the desirability of a sequence in courses, is 
the necessity of personal study on the part of 
The Summer 
Meeting students have taken kindly to this 
also, many of them having signified their 
intention of following out the suggestions of 
the summer courses by private reading during 
the ensuing winter. Moreover, teachers and 
college professors who are in attendance have 
stated that they will plan their future courses 
in their own institutions on the basis of the 
instruction which they have received at the 
meeting. 

The Springfield Republican, in commenting 
on the work of the department of psychology 
says that whereas in psychology, introspection 
was formerly ‘‘ the chief or only resort, now it 
is an experimental science as truly as chem- 
istry.’’ It commends the ‘capital plan’’ of 
the University Extension Society 


‘In preparing to give a course of twenty popular 
lectures under the charge of Professor Witmer, in which 
the modern developments will be presented in a clear 
and simple way. He will show just what science has 
accomplished in localizing brain functions, weed out the 
errors from the old pseudo-sciences of phrenology and 
palmistry, and show the substratum of truth upon which 
they rested, and give what is authentic in hypnotism 
and double personality. These are subjects on which 
the public is easily led astray, and it would be well if 
such courses as this could become general.’’ 
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The Crrizen publishes this month reports | 
from representative members of each depart- | 


ment, of the work of the first two weeks of the 
meeting. 


The society takes this occasion to publicly 


express its thanks to Mr. Hilaire Belloc for the | 
brilliant inaugural address which he delivered | 


on the ‘‘ Roman Basis of our Civilization.’’ 


In THEORY the citizen of a pure democracy 
has the privilege at stated periods of voting 


for such men and measures as will, in his | 
opinion, administer to the best good of the | 
country; but in practice this privilege is | 
limited by the previous action of the leaders | 


of the party to which the citizen belongs. 


not vote at all for the candidate who is in his 
judgment best qualified to execute the will of 
the people, but he votes for the candidate 
whom his party has nominated in convention. 
In a highly organized state, party government 
is @ necessity, nor is it altogether an evil 
necessity. Aside from its obvious value as 
a means of procuring concerted effective 


action, its benefits on individual character are | 
neither uncertain nor inconsiderable; it begets | 
a manly spirit of self-sacrifice, of respect for | 
the opinion of others, of resignation to the | 
inevitable, and of that compatibility of temper | 
| in unsympathetic printer’s ink. 


which is necessary to man dwelling in social 
relationship with his fellows. 

For this and other reasons fealty to party 
has come to be reckoned second only to patriot- 
ism among popular virtues. 


the respect of all parties. Young men in 
America grow up in the traditions of a par- 


ticular party and these traditions are frequently | 


stronger than convictions. It is almost easier 


to forsake an inherited religious creed than | 


an inherited political affiliation. 
It sometimes happens, however, that the 


citizen is confronted with the very practical | 


question as to just how far he shall preserve 
his party fidelity. He is aware that he must 
not let every personal preference and whim 
make him a seceder, that to have an effectual 
voice in public affairs he must compromise 
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| be answered with perfect satisfaction. 
| man must decide it when brought face to face 
| with the issue. 


The man who | 
lightly deserts his party is likely to forfeit | 
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with the will of others, and that even in ques- 
tions of right and wrong he must sometimes 
defer to the opinion of the majority. How 
far then must he go in his acquiescence? 


| When may he say to himself that the time 


has come when he can no longer righteously 
submit to party constraint? 

As a theoretical question, it cannot perhaps 
The 


But he has one certain prin- 
ciple by which he may direct his decision. 
Party allegiance is and always must be second- 
ary to patriotism, and when the citizen is 
convinced that his party advocates measures 
which are detrimental to the safety of the 
country and that the opposing party upholds 


| a policy distinctly for the country’s welfare, 
When he goes to the polls he frequently does | 


his course is clear. It is his manifest duty to 
vote with his ancient enemy and against his 
hereditary friends. He must decide with his 
own conscience when the crisis has arrived, 
but timidity and intellectual languor will not 
excuse him from making a decision. It is his 
business to know when the crisis has come, 
and then to act. 


Tue speech which won for its maker the 
presidential nomination at Chicago is not a 
particularly impressive performance when read 
Its strange 
power over its hearers must have been due 
to the personal magnetism of the speaker. 
One who ‘‘has never sat under the magician’s 
wand’’ is puzzled in reading how the au- 
dience was moved. This, however, is not an 
unprecedented phenomenon. Henry Clay’s 
speeches will not bear reading, and yet not 
even Webster could master an assembly so 
completely as could Clay. On the other hand, 
the speeches of Burke, supposed to be the 
greatest oratorical masterpieces since Cicero, 
put the House of Commons to sleep, for 
Burke’s delivery was poor. Successful ora- 
tory consists of something more than the 
‘‘best words in the best places ;’’ it is words 
plus personality. 

The tempestuous effect of the Chicago ora- 
tion on the convention is interesting in view 
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of the assertion, sometimes made, that the 
age of oratory has passed, and that a people 
fixed in the habit of reading newspapers and 
magazines will grow ever more indifferent to 
the rhetorician’s art and ever more insistent 
on pure reason and unimpassioned explana- 
tion. 

It is true that the past half century has not 
been productive of very great public speakers; 
but this is not due to the fact that the read- 
ing hab:t has become a substitute for personal 
contact with the orator in the forum so much 
as to the general character of the age, an 
unimaginative, critical, scientific age, un- 
stimulating to any emotional utterance, to 
poetry as well asto oratory. But we may not 
suppose that we are in a state of permanent 
equilibrium ; this age, like all others, is transi- 
tional, and there are already evidences of an 
awakening of the imagination. When it is 


thoroughly aroused there will be new poets 
and new orators; and the remarkable con- 
duct of the Chicago delegates shows that the 
people will always be stirred when they feel 


the touch of a man on fire with his ideas. 


A CERTAIN amount of wild and foolish talk 
is inevitable when the popular mind is excited, 
and the present political crisis proves no ex- 
ception to the rule. Some mad things have 
been said by both responsible and irresponsi- 
ble persons, as for instance, that ‘‘for the 
first time in the history of this country 
Americans are told that they must ask foreign 
countries how they shall govern themselves. ”’ 
The implication is that this is intolerable to 
the ‘‘ American spirit,’’? and that this country 
is big enough and strong enough to manage 
its own affairs without any reference to the 
methods and policies of other governments. 
But even America is subject to certain natural 
laws such as the law of gravitation, and to 
certain economic laws such as Gresham’s 
law: so long as we are in commercial relation- 
ship with foreign countries we must obey the 
laws of commerce or suffer disaster. These 
laws were not made by foreigners; like the 
law of gravitation they ‘‘just are,’’ and con- 
gressional fiats can’t alter them. 
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M. Leroy Beaulieu, the eminent French 
political economist, is ignorant of peculiar 
American conditions and hence falls into error 
in some of his predictions in his article on the 
‘¢ Presidential Outlook,’’ but he does under- 
stand economic principles and he offers some 
practical advice, which is not the less valuable 
because it emanates from a foreigner: 


‘If certain simple measures were adopted to put the 
securities of the more solid American enterprises within 
the reach not only of the great enterprises of Europe, 
but of those also of small or moderate means, the flow 
of European capital toward the United States might be 
expected to become intense as well as regular. In west- 
ern Europe, in fact, the compact legion of money-savers 
are on the watch for all sure investments yielding 33 per 
cent to 4 per cent. France alone, within the last ten 
years, has loaned to the Russian Government and in- 
vested in various Russian enterprises, some five or six 
milliards of francs or more than $1,000,000,000; and 
to-day it may be said that the extensive empire of Russia 
in Asia as well as in Europe is being developed and 
cultivated by French and Belgian capital. 

If special political sympathies and a community of in- 
ternational interest have turned toward Russia a large 
part of the small or moderate savings of France, it is 
none the less a fact that the more important capitalists, 
the educated and instructed class of the same country, 
have made considerable investments in American securi- 
ties and are quite inclined to extend them. Little by 
little their example might affect the deeper strata of the 
population. This would be a distinct advantage both 
for Europe and for America. The small savings of the 
Old World would get from these investments a return 
that, even if it were not more than 33 per cent or 3} per 
cent, would be remunerative. On their part, the United 
States, with so much undeveloped territory and resources 
of every sort, would find their progressive march quick- 
ened by this afflux of capital. The brilliant destiny of 
a people at once so energetic and inventive and with 
such wide room for expansion, is plain to all; but the 
development of this destiny may be rapid or slow, and 
may suffer periods, shorter or longer, of check or of 
shock. 

If the policy of the United States as to gieat economic 
questions is clearly conformed to the rules of experience 
and the ideas of enlightened and disinterested men, if 
it inspires confidence at home and abroad, the end of the 
nineteenth century will worthily crown a period of pro- 
gress previously unheard of. In the contrary event it is 
to be feared that the closing years of the nineteenth 
century will be marked by a crisis more acute than all 
that we have witnessed since 1870. 

This is the point of view of a European observer who, 
without the slightest interest in local conflicts or per- 
sonal rivalries, seeks only those political conditions that 
will promote the welfare and progress of the United 
States in particular and of civilized humanity in 
general.”’ 
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Jane Austen. 


The story of Jane Austen’s life is one of 
constant surprise. It is a simple enough 
record in itself, for she experienced no great 
felicity, no misfortunes, no marked vicissitudes 
of any kind. But it amazes one nevertheless, 
partly because it is so simple, because there 
is nothing in it that affords any adequate ex- 
planation of the books that she produced and 
the knowledge of human nature that she 
evinces in them. We are compelled, as in the 
case of Shakespeare, to admit that there is 
something there that we cannot in any way 
account for. 

Our surprise begins at the very beginning 
of her history. We find that this great novel- 
ist, whose art and whose knowledge of life 
have called forth the enthusiastic admiration 
of all who have been competent to judge, was 
a quiet country girl, whose youth was passed 
in the sleepy rural England of a century or 
so ago. It was passed too in the most un- 
eventful and conservative of homes, for her 
father was a clergyman. To grow up in such 
surroundings was to be placid, and unambi- 
tious,and circumscribed in interests and oppor- 
tunities; she delighted in her few books, and 
in her household duties, and in the little 
responsibilities of the parish, and the mild 
society of the country families, and the oc- 
casional visits of her sailor brothers, and the 
continual presence of her beloved older sister; 
and that wasall. She knew of nothing beyond. 

This impression, drawn from the ordinary 
biographical sources, of the simplicity of her 
life and the narrowness of its range is strength- 
ened by an examination of her familiar letters. 
Into these her deepest thoughts, such as they 
were, certainly must sometimes have crept. 
So the conclusion that her existence was an 
unusually serene one derives striking con- 
firmation from the discovery that she rarely 
mentions any matters of more than ephemeral 
interest in her long communications to her 
most intimate friends. If she really had had 
thoughts that stirred her deeply and made her 
ponder, no amount of editing could have re- 
moved all trace of them from a correspondence 
so frank and so varied and so long-continued. 
The fact is, she was an entire stranger to such 
visitings. She was not even moved by the 
extraordinary series of events with which her 
girlhood was contemporaneous, the upheaval 
in France and the terrible Napoleonic wars 
and their widespread consequences. It is 
plain that she cared about such things solely 
as they affected her brothers in the navy. 
Mr. Birrell has remarked of Charles Lamb 
that while his friends were gravely discussing 
philosophical questions and asking one another 
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‘‘what is truth?’’ he was content to shuftle 
his cards and put the humbler question ‘‘ what 
are trumps?’’ So with Miss Austen: while 
all the great world about her was shaken by 
the cataclysm of a century ago, she was prat- 
tling to her sister in these letters about nothing 
more important than their good fortune in 
having pea-soup and spare-rib and a pudding 
ready for dinner, when an unexpected guest 
happened to arrive; and the prospect of 
beginning operations next week on her new 
hat, ‘‘on which you know my principal hopes 
of happiness depend;’’ and the fact that 
flowers and fruits are beginning to be worn on 
hats and bonnets, one friend having just 
bought for the purpose a beautiful greengage. 

Add now to these various bits of character- 
ization the further facts that Miss Austen was 
attractive in person; that her disposition was 
peculiarly bright and unselfish, rendering her 
a favorite with everyone; and that she was in 
request socially, and very fond of attending 
the parties and balls which were given in the 
country around; and we shall know practically 
everything about her early life that is of any 
possible significance Yet where shall we find 
in it all any suggestion of literature, of author- 
ship ? 

Still, an author she was, even during these 
very years. For some compulsion, some need 
of creative expression, had led her, before she 
was fairly out of her teens, to plan a novel ; 
and despite the many distractions of her life 
the plan had been carried out. 

This fact in itself is striking enough, inas- 
much as such an attempt seems utterly foreign 
to all her interests and ambitions; when, how- 
ever, the circumstances under which the task 
was accomplished are known, it becomes more 
striking still. We are informed that often in 
the morning or afternoon, when the household 
work was done, the mother and sisters used 
to sit together in the parlor of the parsonage, 
and mend the family wear or spin; and that 
Jane would frequently at such times go toa 
desk that stood there, and while the others 
talked on, or one of them read aloud, she 
would write busily on bits of paper that she 
could easily hide under the blotter if a caller 
happened to come in. Rather fitful activity 
it seems, but out of it, little by little, grew a 
story which in time, and after being subjected 
to slight revision, would come to be the world’s 
admiration, compared by competent critics, 
in all seriousness, to Shakespeare’s creations. 
For the book that she so bravely began in 
the midst of these untoward circumstances 
was no other than the incomparable ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice.”’ 

‘Pride and Prejudice ’’ bears no mark of 
immaturity, and yet its author when she 
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wrote it was scarcely twenty-one. It has no 
signs of hasty composition, and yet it was 
produced within the compass of ten months. 
It betrays no ignorance of life, although we 
know how inadequate its writer’s experience 
had been. There is but one explanation: this 
simple English girl possessed genius; she had 
the insight that can find the universal human 
motives and passions at work everywhere, 
and so can make the tiniest parish a mirror 
of the entire world, and the accompanying 
ability to recombine what is thus seen in new 
forms, which shall give us the same feeling of 
truth and reality as does the life itself from 
which they are drawn. 

All this is now very easy to see. Butif any 
one had ventured to use that word genius to 
the Austens, a hundred years ago, they would 
have been highly astonished, and no one of 
them more so than Jane herself. Young and 
inexperienced though she was, she had found 
the production of this remarkable book an 
easy thing, just as Scott found it easy to turn 
off ‘‘Guy Mannering’’ in six weeks, and 
Hawthorne to let ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ fairly 
flow from his pen. So she thought it of no 
very greatimportance. It had given her pleas- 
ure, satisfied a longing that she had to create, 
and that was enough. She did not even offer 
it to a publisher until nearly three months 
after its completion. And when he refused to 
look at it, she simply put it away and—began 
another. There never was a more striking 
instance of a marked vocation, a strong inward 
necessity to do a certain work, leaving the re- 
sults to take care of themselves. 

The second story was ‘‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility."’ It was written as rapidly as the first 
had been. Then at once a third followed, 
‘‘Northanger Abbey,’’ completed before her 
twenty-third birthday. With this the impulse 
seems to have exhausted itself, for, with the 
exception of one little fragment, she attempted 
nothing again for over ten years. 

Before the events of that long interim are 
touched upon, and the later novels referred 
to, it is fitting that a little should be essayed 
in the way of characterization of these three 
early books. Such characterization in the 
case of any one of Miss Austen’s great com- 
peers, Scott or Dickens or Thackeray or 
George Eliot, would be unnecessary and out 
of place. But in her case it is otherwise. 
For, owing to causes which are not difficult 
to discover, though too numerous to men- 
tion just now, only a few persons relatively 
are students of her books, as they are of 
these other writers, reading and rereading 
until they are thoroughly familiar with them 
and have defined to themselves every excel- 
lence. 
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Our very first expectation in regard to these 

volumes, now that we know their writer’s cir- 
cumstances, would be that we should find 
them descriptive of country life, and of that 
alone. And so it proves. They all follow, 
with but unimportant exceptions, the lines 
indicated in a statement that theirauthor made 
once herself, in advising a young relative who 
was learning to write: ‘‘ You are now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘collecting your people delightfully, 
getting them exactly into such a spotas is the 
delight of my life. Three or four families in 
a country village is the very thing to work 
on.”’ 
These three or four families are always in 
her novels, of the social stratum to which she 
herself belonged, the class of smaller landed 
proprietors and clergymen and officers of the 
army and navy. She never describes persons 
of exalted rank, except incidentally; for she 
did not know them. And people of the very 
humblest sort never appear, because, although 
she was well acquainted with them, they failed 
to interest her particularly. This restriction, 
however, to one small class was far from prov- 
ing a limitation, for the ‘‘ three or four fami- 
lies’’ afforded her all the scope that could be 
desired. Among their members she found 
every variety of character; under the surface 
of their lives she discovered every passion, 
every motive, every vicissitude, that human 
beings are liable to. She saw the universal 
within the particular. So the quiet refined 
English country existence of three or four 
generations ago, with its visiting, its card- 
playing, its dancing, its tea-drinking, its love- 
making, its little jealousies and rivalries, 
became for her a microcosm, the world in 
miniature. There is therefore a double sig- 
nificance in her well-known comparison of 
herself to the painter who with a tiny brush 
and delicate strokes builds up a portrait 
on an inch of ivory. The similitude is de- 
scriptive, as she intended it to be, of her 
method and style, and also of the truth of her 
work; the scale small, but the effect large. 
She might have compared herself even more 
fittingly to the cutter of a Greek coin or gem, 
whose tiny masterpiece has all the qualities of 
the greatest art. 

Realism then, not false and photographic, 
but interpretative and true, is her chief char- 
acteristic; and a realism not true alone but 
great also, so unerring is the delineation of 
life and so illuminating in what Mr. Arnold 
calls the criticism of it that her art, as has 
been hinted, has repeatedly been likened to 
Shakespeare’s; Lord Macaulay, for instance, 
having made this comparison, and justified it, 
and Tennyson too, not to mention other crit- 
ics of less weight. 
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If now it be remembered that her power of | 


construction too was great; that she was capa- 


ble of the keenest satire and the most delight- | 
ful humor and fun, and able at the same time | 
to control these dangerous faculties; and that | 


she finally was skillful in securing, through 


alternation of scene and incident and person- | 
age, abundant variety within her narrow | 
bounds; it will be seen that there are sufficient | 
reasons for accounting her one of the half | 


dozen greatest novelists of this century. 
The events of the remainder of her life must 
be noted now, and her experience in bringing 


her books before the world. We find that | 
there was no variation in her quiet existence | 
Then her father | 


until she was twenty-five. 
resigned his charge, because of old age, and 
took his wife and daughters to Bath. 
was an inland watering-place, a sort of small 
Saratoga, a gay little city filled at certain times 
of the year with fashionable visitors. 
Austen entered into its life very heartily, and 
enjoyed to the full the balls and concerts and 
card parties and dinners. 
seen in her books, for two of them have their 
characters shifted for a time from their natu- 
ral environment in the country to this lively 
little town. 


After four years the father died, and the | 
others went for a time to Southampton, where | 


their occupations and pleasures were much 
the same as at Bath, though rather quieter on 
the whole. Then, after four years more, they 
moved to the country again, taking up their 
abode in a little village not far from their 
original home. And this was their last re- 
move. 

Jane was now thirty-three. 


and so well had been lying idle. 
son, but only as a young woman of family, 
had been so numerous and so pleasant as en- 
tirely to absorb her. 


in the country again, quiet and at leisure, the 
old impulse came back. She felt once more 


the necessity of writing, and evidently resolved | 


to do as others did and publish too, if she 


could find a bookseller who would undertake | 


it. 
Her first step was to revise the earlier work. 


and improved and sent to London. It was 


accepted, and an offer of £150 was made for | 
A magnificent sum it seemed | 


the copyright. 
to her, and she was glad totakeit. Before 
similar terms. 
successful. But they attracted no marked 


attention and brought their author no par- | 
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This | 
Miss | 


The effect is to be | 


For ten years | 
the pen that for a time had wrought so busily | 
Its owner | 
had never thought of herself as a literary per- | 


| eration, and not ‘‘ Mansfield Park.’’ 
But now that she was | 


| long and happy career. 
long ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice ’’ too was sold, on | 
Both of these books were fairly | 


(August, 
ticular notice. To be sure they were pub- 
lished anonymously, as were all her other 
books as well. Still, if they had been appre- 
ciated, and persons of eminence had really 
wished to distinguish her with their praise, 
they might easily have penetrated her disguise. 
The simple fact was that the reading public, 
with only a few remarkable exceptions, utterly 
failed to realize her greatness. 

However, she herself knew that her work 


| was good, or at least that it was what she had 
| tried to make it; and consequently she was 


not at all discouraged, but went quietly on. 
Only five years of life now remained to her, 
but in that short time she succeeded, in spite 
of failing health toward the end, in producing 
three novels more. The first of these was 
‘¢Mansfield Park.’’ This is the book con- 
cerning which the story is told of the party of 
distinguished literary men who were discuss- 
ing the merits of various authors in a country- 
house, where they all were guests, and finally 
agreed that each should write down the name 
of the work of fiction that had given him the 
greatest pleasure. When the slips of paper 
were opened it was found that nearly all of 
them bore the name of ‘‘ Mansfield Park.’’ 
Of course this happened before Thackeray’s 
time, and probably before all of the Waverly 
novels were published. So some deduction 
must be made. And yet,in spite of that, it 
remains a remarkable piece of testimony to 
the esteem in which Miss Austen has always 
been held by those whose judgment must be 
valued most highly. If a similar vote were 
to be taken to-day, it is quite possible that a 
majority at least might pronounce for her 
still, although the competition would have to 
include now ‘‘ The Antiquary ’’ and ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ and ‘‘ David Copperfield’’ and ‘‘Adam 
Bede’’ and ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.’’ It would 


| be ‘* Pride and Prejudice,’’ however, that 
with social duties to perform. These duties | 


would receive the suffrages of the present gen- 
It is 
curious, this shifting of the preference. 

The next book was ‘‘Emma.’’ It brought 
her the only honor that ever fell to her in 
connection with her writings, the recognition 
of the Prince Regent. She, with her extremely 
keen sense of humor, can scarcely have cared 


| very greatly for this distinction, and yet it may 
s | well have afforded her a little pleasure. 
‘*Sense and Sensibility ’’’ was taken in hand | 


When ‘‘Emma’’ appeared, Miss Austen 
was in her fortieth year, in the very prime of 
life. To her friends everything seemed to 
show that she was just on the threshold of a 
But she seems to 
have had an inkling of the truth, to have 
known that her work already was nearly done. 
There are various reasons for thinking this. 
One is to be found in the prevailing sweetness 
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and kindness, the pleasant minor tone of her | 


last book, which she now at once began to 
write. It would seem as if from the very 
earliest conceptions of the plan of this story, 
there had been a shade of melancholy over her 
usually buoyant spirits. To the subdued 
charm which results from that is to be as- 
cribed the great popularity of ‘‘ Persuasion,’’ 
for that is its name. ‘‘ Persuasion’’ is not a 
book that one can praise quite so highly as 
‘‘Pride and Prejudice,’’ or as ‘‘ Mansfield 
Park.’’ And some would prefer ‘‘Emma”’ 
to it. But almost all readers, whatever their 
first choice, would be willing to unite on it as 
their second; and to admit that its heroine, 
Anne Eliot, is the most sweet and beautiful of 
all its author’s women, though not so dis- 
tinctly fascinating and so varied as Elizabeth 
Bennet, the charming heroine of ‘‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.”’ 

Another indication that Miss Austen real- 
ized that her life was nearly over is found in 
the fact, observed by certain acquaintances, 
that when she was on a visit to them she took 
pains to go to all her old haunts, and recall 
all the memories connected with them, as if 
she had no expectation of seeing them again, 
and were bidding them good-bye. This and 
other similar things caused her friends serious 
anxiety, especially as her strength plainly was 
failing too. She kept up her courage, how- 
ever, outwardly, and professed to believe that 
she was soon to be well. But after a time it 
became clear to every one that she was in 
danger. She was persuaded to go with her 
sister to the city of Winchester, which was 
not far away, and would afford her better 
medical advice. Here hope revived, but was 
soon extinguished. After a patient and not 
unhappy illness of several months, one July 
morning, in 1817, in quietness and peace, she 
died. 

She was buried in the cathedral, just across 
the church from the tomb of William of 
Wykeham. A small tablet marks her grave. 
It is said that it attracts almost as much at- 
tention as the elaborate monument in the 
other aisle. The day may come when it will 
attract more, when the nineteenth century 
creator of Anne Eliot and Elizabeth and Emma, 
of Mrs. Bennet and the immortal Mr. Collins, 
and of a host of other delightful acquaintances 
who bring to all of us solace and pleasure, 
will be honored quite as highly by the world 
as even the great statesman and prelate of the 
middle ages. 

Henry W. Rotre. 


Whether happiness may come or not, one should try 
and prepare one’s self to do without it.— George Eliot. 
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Pennsylvania Travelling Libraries. 


The cardinal principle of a free library is to 
bring the books to the people. This is the very 
opposite to the principle which guided the 
old fashioned city or town library. In those 
institutions of the past, a librarian’s duty was 
satisfied if he kept good guard over his books, 
the majority of which were as inaccessible to 
an ordinary reader as if they had been parts 
of a series of volumes preserved in a chained 
library. It may be that there was some danger, 
in the first enthusiasm of the change from the 
old paths to the new, that a librarian would 
become a mere animated book-shovel, and not 
a few persons have raised objections to the 
general way in which books are circulated, but 
that is the distinguishing feature of every suc- 
cessful free library. 

Three of the great agencies for good, at the 
present time, are the pulpit, the press, and 
the library. It has been well remarked on 
this subject, that from the pulpit proceeds 
improvement in morals; from the press pro- 
ceeds a broadening knowledge of the world 
and its methods with the power to use aright 
the treasures and possessions of all the nations 
of the earth; and from the library proceeds 
steady and sure improvement of the best in- 
stincts of the human race. It is a very low 
view of the benefit that arises from wholesome 
and clean reading to argue that it keeps 
youths of both sexes out of mischief. The 
result is far wider and it is rather the truth 
that the study of such literature as forms 
almost the entirety of every well-regulated free 
library, is valuable nutriment for the soul and 
mind of every reader. 

The consideration of just such points as 
these, has led a large number of public librari- 
ans to strive after the discovery of improved 
methods for bringing books to the people. It 
is not sufficient for these earnest promoters 
of literary improvement to provide centres 
with books, to which the public could have 
the very freest access. These frequenters of 
the free libraries were outside of the multi- 
tudes who do not use these libraries, and are 
unable to visit these places and avail them- 
selves of the privileges of a free library. To 
meet the wants of such persons the travelling 
libraries system was established and has grown 
with remarkable rapidity. In Pennsylvania 
this system is to be made an adjunct to the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, which now con- 
sists of a central library and eight active 
branches. The ninth branch will be opened, it 
is hoped, early in the fall at McPherson Park 
and possibly another at the Falls of Schuylkill. 

While waiting for the accomplishment of 
these two desirable ends, the Board of Trustees 
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have determined to establish a system of trav- 
eling libraries within the city limits. This 
has been no hasty step, but one that has been 
under consideration for many months. It 
will now start with the co-operation and cor- 
dial assistance of the Civic Club, and nearly a 
thousand volumes have been purchased and 
are being prepared for immediate circulation. 
They will be placed in boxes holding twenty- 
five or fifty volumes a piece. The collection of 
each twenty-five or fifty books is called a 
Library and has been chosen from the lists 
from the New York State Travelling Libraries 
in which scheme they have been tested and 
shown to be in each instance a wise selection. 
It is purposed to place three or four of these in 
the custody of the managers of the admirable 
libraries established by the employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at their city stations, 
Forty-first and Westminster avenue, Broad 
streetand Kensington. Another three or four 
will be placed in the offices of the Western 
Union and American District Telegraph Com- 
panies, and inasmuch as these will be left 
there in charge of one of the officers of the 
company, who will see that the books are 
properly cared for, and properly distributed 
to the boys and to the other employes it does 
not require much argument to show how valu- 
ablean instrument for good the deposit of books 
in such places must inevitably prove. Yet 
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one hundred volumes from headquarters to 
different parts of the city, and hereafter, if 
the appropriation is obtained, to various parts 
of the state. Each library will be allowed tobe 
retained either for three or for six months and 
will then be returned to the principal library 
to be exchanged for another block of books, 
and each be dispatched in its turn to an- 
other station. The grant of privileges will be 


, accorded to properly accredited libraries or 


to communities without libraries, on the 
written application of twenty-four resident 
taxpayers and the appointment of some one 
person to act as a trustee for the proper cus- 
tody of the books. 

In the same way increased facilities will 


| be granted next year to the University Exten- 


others are being prepared to be sent to the sta- | 


tions of the firemen, several applications have 
been received for the privileges of the travel- 
ling libraries at these places. The opportuni- 
ties for firemen to get to libraries and select 
books for themselves is more limited than is 


thought; the men are liable to be called on | 


duty at any moment, and, consequently, the 
benefit of having within their immediate reach 
books in good custody, which can be perused 
during their hours of inaction, cannot fail to 
work for good. It is hoped that between this 
and ‘the end of the year, this system can be 
given such a trial as will prove its value, and 
if the result is that its value to the commu- 


nity is established, it is purposed at the next | 


session of the legislature to ask from the 


state an appropriation sufficient to enable the | 


promoters to develop the system throughout 
Pennsylvania. It has been established with 
great success in Massachusetts, New York, 
and Wisconsin, and is earnestly asked for in 
many parts of the State of Pennsylvania. 


sion centre and to reading clubs. No fee or 
payment will be required in respect to the 
libraries sent within the city limits, but if the 
system is hereafter extended so as to comprise 
places beyond the city limits, the example of 
other states will probably be followed and a 
nominal annual payment be asked to cover 
the expenses of transportation. There is 
possibly more to be said in favor of this system 
than the mere benefit, large as that is, of 
providing good reading for the persons thus 
reached. After using a travelling library for 
some little while, there must grow up, in many 
places, a keen desire to have a free public 
library of their own. This result has been 
attained in six different towns, in New York 
and beyond the six entirely new libraries thus 
created, many languid libraries have been 
resuscitated and converted into vigorous 
agencies for good. In a neighborhood not far 
from Philadelphia, where the work of the 
people is very laborious, the employers found 
that their ‘‘hands’’ were reading little or 
nothing beyond the unhealthy literature 
known as the ‘‘ penny dreadful,’’ or the cheap 
unwholesome books, published by firms which 
should know better. One of the employers 
said to the rest, ‘‘This is dreadful, and I 
should like to take up a subscription among 
ourselves, for the provision of good books on 
behalf of those who make money for us.’’ 
Thereupon a liberal supply of the novels of 
Dickens, Cooper, Scott and Dumas were pro- 
vided, and the result was very gratifying. 


| The books were read to pieces and had a most 
| delightfully early death from being worn out. 


In | 


one of the principal coal districts, the writer | 


has received written undertakings from three 


presidents of important coal companies, to | 


erect suitable rooms for a small library and to 


provide librarians in exchange for the privi- | 


leges of the system. The intention is to send 


The aid of the Pennsylvania Travelling Libra- 
ries is petitioned for in these places, and the 
work will be carried on in a prudent and 
economical manner, and with the addition of 
energy and a liberal subsidy from the state it 
must become an engine for untold good. 

The matter has been considered in some 


these small libraries of twenty-five, fifty or | detail by the librarians at Pittsburg, and it is 
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hoped that a united harmonious system can 


—— 


re 


| 


be arranged and that many throughout the | 


length and breadth of the state will take a 
part in the work. 
necessary that the payment of employes and 
all expenses of administrations should be kept 
absolutely distinct, so far as city and state 
work are respectively concerned. Money 
given by the state must be employed entirely 
in country districts, or places where library 


It will, of course, be | 


| popular instruction. 


work has not yet obtained a foot-hold; while | 
libraries for cities should be provided by the | 
free public libraries of the city using the | 


books. This is, however, a simple matter of 
accounts, and after a very short consultation 
it was resolved that provided the accounts 
were kept absolutely distinct, and the city 
did not contribute to the extension of the 
state side, and the state did not bear any part 
of the cost of the city department, no trouble 
need arise. The working of this experiment 
is looked on with much interest by a large 
number of the well-wishers of Philadelphia. 
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Free Libraries and Free Reading 
Rooms. 


Dr. P. F. Aschrott, one of the magistrates 
of Berlin, has recently issued an earnest ap- 
peal for the introduction in that city and 
throughout Germany of the free libraries and 
free reading rooms which have grown so 
greatly of recent years in Great Britain and 
in this country. Germany has long been the 
envy of the rest of the learned world for its nu- 
merous scientific libraries, with their wealth of 
books for scholars; yet to-day there is a growing 
demand for the enlargement of the Royal 
Library of Berlin to an Imperial Library, 
as a central depository of all books published 
throughout the Empire, for a catalogue of all 
German libraries, and for some plan to meet 
the reading requirements of the great mass 
of the population. Great Britain and the 
United States have shown how this can best 
be done, and Germany may well study the 
methods by which other countries have estab- 
lished free, public, popular libraries, really 
answering the needs of the day. The German 
University Libraries are only meant for the 
use of the learned, teachers and scholars. 
Germany has no really free, popular, public 
libraries, open at all times to all classes. The 
free library in Great Britain and the United 
States carries forward the work of their free 
schools, by giving every man, woman and 
child free and ready access to what Carlyle 
called ‘‘the true university of these days, a 
collection of books.’? The books that people 


want to read must be given to them, that | 


| that bodes badly for its future. 
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| they may of their own volition and by helpful 


guidance be led to read good books. There 
is a growing demand for such free libraries 
and reading rooms in Germany, and Dr. Asch- 
rott especially commends the appeal made by 
Dr. Reyer, whose book was lately described 
in Tue CrrizeN, with its warm praise of 
University Extension as the best method of 
Free libraries are a 
necessary supplement to University Exten- 
sion, and each needs the other. 

The only free library in Berlin after two 
years’ existence can show an income of a 
little over a thousand dollars and a deficit 
A free library 
without a reading room, and a free reading 
room without a free library must fail of the 
purpose common to both. An appeal to in- 
dividual benefaction can hardly secure any 
such answer as that which both in Great 
Britain and the United States has such splen- 
did results, yet in both countries the general 
opinion of those best able to speak advisedly 
is, that free libraries and free reading rooms 
ought to be established and maintained at the 
public expense, so that the people who use 
them may feel a proper sense of ownership. 
Generous benefactors will find plenty of op- 
portunity to enrich them with gifts, and due 
acknowledgment will be made, but the true 
rule is to make the free library part and parcel 
of the education supplied out of public funds 
for public use. 

In Germany a Rothschild and a Krupp have 
established public libraries, but their example 
has not been followed with anything like the 
splendid libraries established in the United 
States by Pratt in Baltimore, by Carnegie in 
Pittsburg, by Astor and Lenox and Tilden 
in New York, and yet each and all of these 
have found it to their advantage to join in the 
growing list of free public libraries and read- 
ing rooms maintained even if not first estab- 
lished by local municipal governments. The 
Public Library of Boston was begun with a gift 
of a hundred thousand dollars by Joshua 
Bates, a Boston banker in London, but to-day 
it occupies a splendid building costing nearly 
two and a half million dollars, paid for by the 
city, on ground that was partly the gift of the 
state, and it is both free and public, with its 
reading room for 300 persons, its periodical 
room, its six hundred thousand volumes, its 
twenty-three telephone stations connecting 
it with as many branches, and the large ap- 
propriation made by the city seems to invite 
a stream of gifts of books and decorations 
that make its great building alike attractive 
and useful. Almost contemporaneously with 
the establishment of the Boston Public Library, 
the British Parliament called into being the 
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free libraries that are to-day such an anata fj 


factor in education throughout the united | 
kingdom. Successive laws have strengthened | 
the system, so that to-day England has some 
three hundred free libraries, averaging a book 
for every man, woman and child of the popu- 
lation, at an average cost of less than ten cents 
per capita. They have each a lending library, 
a reference library, and a newspaper and read- 
ing room, and their growth is marked by the 
best results. Free access to the shelves, ready 
use of the reading room, simple rules for the 
privilege of the circulating library, good cata- 
logues, prompt addition of books asked for, a 
steady improvement in the kind of books read, 
a steady increase of gifts, a closer relation 
with old libraries, so as to make them known 
and accessible, special departments for chil- 
dren, these are some of the marked fea- 


tures of the free libraries in Great Britain | 


and the United States. Then, again, here 
the training of women in library schools 
has opened tothem a new and most attrac- 
tive field, in which they have shown special 
fitness. 

As against this system of free libraries com- 
mon to Great Britain and the United States, 
Berlin has now only an income of $5000 with 
which to support its twenty-seven libraries, 
housed in its public schools, and managed by 
the principals, who receive $50 a year,—leav- 
ing about $125 a year for books, binding, etc. 
These libraries with gifts of money, books, 
etc., have in all nearly 100,000 volumes, which 
circulate four or five times a year,—while in 
Philadelphia the Free Library with its ten 
branches circulates over a million volumes 
annually,—but the Berlin free libraries are 
open only three times a week, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays from 12 to 2, Sundays from 11 
to 1; and they are housed in public schools, 
where the school children are often called in 
to help the principal receive and issue the 
books. 
no comparison with that of eur own or the 
English free libraries. Berlin has no central 
library, no reading room, no method for utiliz- 
ing the collections already belonging to the 
city,—for instance some 30,000 volumes in 
the City Hall, and another Library founded by 


a private citizen, of about the same extent, and | 


another city library of 10,000 volumes, and 
still others on special subjects, statistics, en- 
gineering, pedagogy, all in different localities 
and under special rules,—if they were all 
brought together in one central library, there 
would be the beginning of a real city free 
library, sure to grow by the addition of the 
books now buried in the old churches and the 
societies which would be glad to add them to 
a central library free to all. 
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Of course such a system as this bears | 
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The Berlin free libraries are closed when 
the free schools are closed, and opened only 
for a few hours on a few days,—naturally they 
In England the 
public are invited to the free library, which is 
open day and evening, by notices painted in 
prominent places, and by comfortable reading 
rooms. Even Paris is far behind English and 
American cities, for it spent on its fifty-eight 
city libraries in one year only $40,000, of 
which about one-half was used in buying and 
binding books. For Germany too, as well as 
for Berlin, the question of free libraries is 
daily growing in importance. There is an 
official list of over 100 German libraries con- 
taining in all twenty-seven million volumes, 
yet no mention is made of any existing free 
libraries, so unimportant is the place they 
occupy in the official or public mind. Frank- 
fort and Bremen have important city libraries, 
but they are exceptional, and for the most 
part the local libraries throughout Germany 
have no vigor or real use for the public. 

What Germany needs is a vigorous reform 
that shall make its old libraries accessible to 
the masses, and bring them into touch with 
one another and with the world. One travel- 
ling library exists in Germany, while in New 
York there are hundreds of them in active 
use, and their introduction is being rapidly 
made in other states. The establishment of 
free libraries and free reading rooms will mark 
an advance in and for Germany that may well 
enlist the strong efforts of men like Dr. Asch- 
rott who have seen the good results of the 
systems in force in Great Britain and the 
United States, and who hope that Germany 
may secure them too. 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 


Thomas Cromwell: His Character and 
Place in History.' 


About 1483, a year made memorable to 
England by the battle of Bosworth, and to all 
the world by the birth of Luther, Zwingli, 
Raphael and Tyndale, Thomas Cromwell was 
born in the little hut next his father’s smithy 
in Putney. 

Of his youth we know practically nothing, 
save that it was unhappy, probably from the 
inherent faults of his nature, and was marked 
by hardship, want and adventure. The 
glimpses that we get of him now and then, 


1 This essay won for its writer the prize offered by 
Association Local Centre. It, together with the prize 
essay from West Philade sIphia Centre, published in the 
July number of THE CITIZEN, under the title, ‘‘ Popular 
Impressions of the Puritans, will give some "idea of the 
essay work done under University Extension instruction. 
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when the mist of history for a moment lifts, 
are not pleasant. The boy who quarreled 
with his father, the youth in prison, the 
common soldier in Italy, none of these appeal 
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Wolsey’s secretary in a position which he had 


| probably schemed from the time of his return 


| to obtain. 


to the imagination as attractive or heroic | 


figures. A mass of fable has gathered about 
his name, and but few of the incidents which 
have thus come down can be historically sub- 
stantiated. 


diplomatist who won over JuliusII. by music 
and English dainties, are most likely all as 
fictitious characters as Wolsey’s sole, devoted 
friend whom Shakespeare has immortalized as 
‘‘Good Cromwell,’’ the servant of ‘‘ honest 
truth and faithfulness.’’ 

In the fable there seems to be this much of 
truth : Cromwell did go to Italy in his youth, 


common soldier there. He lived some time 
in Florence, thence he went to Flanders, 
where he was clerk to a merchant, learned the 
wool business, and in some way obtained 
considerable knowledge of law, for itis as a 
clerk and scrivener that we first hear of him 
in England, where he returned at a date 
variously placed from 1513 to 1519. 

This is the school in which he was educated 
—the Europe of the early sixteenth century. 
In prison and camps and in the life of Italian 
cities he learns the lessons by which he shapes 
his course—that life is a stern conflict and that 
its one prize is success, which comes not from 
the purest endeavor or the sublimest courage, 
but to him who counts no loss of time, 
labor, money or honor in attaining his ambi- 
tion. To him nothing is wrong but a mistake, 


The young soldier at the battle | 
of Garigliano, the protégé of Frescobaldi, the | 





In his first task he shows the read- 
iness to do dirty work and the carelessness of 
public approval which marked his whole 
career. The visiting of the monasteries, and 
the reporting preparatory to their dissolution 
was not a pleasant duty, and few men in 
English history would have done it more 
offensively than did Cromwell and his asso- 
ciates. 

He was soon agent at Ipswich and receiver 
of Cardinal College, but to the real national 
power for which he longed Cromwell stepped 
‘‘over the dead body of his master.’’ He 
feared that Wolsey’s disfavor might throw his 
secretary into disrepute, and from the hour of 


| his patron’s disgrace he schemed that the 
at a later date than Garigliano; he was a | 


great cardinal’s mantle should fall upon his 
shoulders. His game was many-sided. He 


| saved Wolsey’s life at the cost of his colleges 


there is no sin but a sin of judgment or of | 


taste, there is no disgrace but failure. 
the doctrine of cunning Italy, the policy of 
popes and princes alike, of generations of 
Medici, Sforzas and Borgia, and has its con- 


It is | 


and benefices; he won the king’s favor by 
enriching him with the wealth of his old min- 
ister; he made friends with the Boleyn faction 
and entered Parliament under the patronage 
of Norfolk, in after years to be his most pow- 
erful enemy. There he worked hard to pass 
a bill pardoning Wolsey and won golden 
opinions for his faithfulness, at the same time 
gaining supporters and dependents by the 
pensions and gratuities bestowed from the 
property of Winchester and St. Albans. 

It was a period of great importance in 
England when Cromwell came into power. 
The statesmanship of Henry VIII. and the 
ability and ambition of Wolsey had restored 
to England a great measure of that European 
power which had been declining since the 
days of Henry II. The reign had been sin- 
gularly prosperous until darkened by the 


| divorce proceedings, from the shadow of whose 


summate and most literal expression in Mach- | 


iavelli’s ‘‘ Prince.’’ 

Reginald Pole tells us that in conversation 
with Cromwell the wily minister once asked 
him what he considered the duties of a coun- 
cillor. The future cardinal answered in 
words that seem like an echo from the 


‘“Utopia,’’ ‘‘ he who most forgets himself and | 


regards the honor of his master.”’ 


But Crom- | 


well laughed him to scorn, and, showing the | 


‘*Prince,’’ said it was the only fit guide in 
statecraft and to success. 

Through whatever school of camp and 
counting-house and office Cromwell came, 
however interesting it may be to conjecture 
the influences which shaped so peculiar a 
personality and the occupations which fitted 
him for his unique career, the effort is fruitless, 
and our knowledge vague until we find him as 


evil results it was never to emerge. 

For many years had argument and appeal 
been carried from one authority to another in 
vain. Papal courts and legates and the 
universities had all failed Henry, and there 
seems every reason to believe that he had 
almost yielded to what he deemed inevitable 
when Cromwell whispered the words ‘‘Supreme 
Head of the Church,’’ which were to precipi- 
tate the English Reformation. For it is to 
this man, the blacksmith’s son, the Italian 


| mercenary, who united the most far-reaching 
| statecraft with the lowest forms of cunning, 
| whose mighty plan it was to overthrow every 
| rival power and leave no check on the abso- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| lutism of the king, that the English Refor- 


mation is largely due. 

Henry was at first afraid of the boundless 
power thus suggested to him but as all his 
schemes failed he turned again to this plan 








had now established his position securely and 
decided on the policy from which he was 
never afterward to swerve. Carefully he plans 
every step of the way by which Henry was to 
be made the most absolute monarch since The 
Conqueror. To do this it was necessary to 
crush the only power which rivaled that of 
royalty—the church. Its freedom of assembly 
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despoiling the church. The right of election 
was first denied, Peter’s pence abolished, 
papal bulls declared void of power in England 
and the smaller monasteries all surpressed by 
act of parliament, not without a vigorous 
protest and much bitter comment through the 
whole nation. The very subjects of sermons 


| were next regulated, and all licenses to preach 


and legislation, its complete organization and | 


vast revenues tempted his destructive genius. 
His first step was to declare that the clergy, 
guilty with Wolsey of a breach of the statute 
of Premunire, could be pardoned only by 
paying an enormous fine and by aeknowledg- 
ing the king ‘‘only and supreme Lord and 
Head of the Church and Clergy of England.’’ 

No bolder gauge of battle was ever thrown 
down, and battle was to be waged never so 
unscrupulously. 

Silenced, helpless, the church submitted, 
realizing as little as did the king the power 
of the weapon thus placed in his hands. 


| only true heirs. 


being issued by the Crown it was not difficult 
to silence unruly priests. His last step was 
the passage of the articles of religion and 
when this was done his power seemed truly 
limitless. But it was a terrible two edged 
sword with which he was to strike his well- 
aimed blows. Consent to the articles of re- 
ligion was demanded, but also the denial of 
the lawfulness of Katherine’s marriage, 
affirming Anne Boleyn’s children to be the 
Those who escaped the charge 
of heresy must die on that of treason. 

The first to perish were the Carthusian 


| Priors whose piety and charity had endeared 


Cromwell’s purpose was to make himself | 


indispensable to the king. When the new 
monarchy is fully established there is no doubt 
who he intended to be the power behind the 
throne. He showed a marvelous knowledge 
of Henry’s character and wonderful skill in 
ministering to his two strongest passions when 
he advanced the monarch’s darling plan of 
the divorce and gratified his love of money by 
filling his coffers with gold forced from the 
church. He removed Katherine from the 
palace and treated the princess Mary with 
indignity, and Henry learns again that he 


| terror and despair. 


has a servant who will never turn from a task | 


because it would be offensive to honor or 
chivalry or gentleness. 
mastered by secret terror, for Cromwell em- 
ployed an army of spies which kept alive 
Henrry’s fear of threatening evils which he 
could not openly combat. 

These changes soon brought the resignation 
of Sir Thomas More as Chancellor; Archbishop 
Warham shortly after died, and the last noble 
elements of Henry’s reign were gone. The 
fickle, foolish Anne Boleyn could poorly fill 
the place of Katherine whose sad dignity 
makes her the heroine of the shameful drama 
of the divorce. Cromwell was to be the 
successor of Wolsey and of More: Wolsey, 
who with all his faults looms into magnificence 
beside the vulgar cruelty and sordid ambition 
of Cromwell; More, whose name is even to 
our day a synonym for bravery, purity and 
patriotism. 

It soon appeared that Cromwell’s plans did 
not end with the divorce or with the marriage 
and coronation of the new queen. He pro- 
ceeded with unabated vigor in his work of 


them to even the enemies of the monastic 
orders. At the next victims all Europe is 
aghast with horror, and we wonder only that 
the hearts of Englishmen did not thrill with 
unendurable indignation as the heads of More 
and Fisher rolled from the block. 

But the English people are silent with fear, 
The protest against the 
outrage on the monks is for a long time the 
only one wiich meets the relentless measures 
of Cromwell. Their confidence in their king 
is not all gone but a bitter hatred of his 
minister is slumbering in their hearts, which 
increases as they hear of the new titles, 
wealth and positions constantly showered 


| upon him. 


The king was further | 


As yet the king could not think of parting 
with a minister who was willing to bear the 
odium of Henry’s own shameless acts who 
gratified his evil desires and had enriched him 
beyond his dreams. At his bidding Cromwell 
disposed of Anne Boleyn in a manner as high- 
handed as that by which he had placed her 
on the throne. His accusations are almost 
the only proof of her guilt, and be she inno- 
cent or guilty Cromwell, with all his deeds of 
blood, was never stained with a blacker sin 
than executing her because his royal master 
had tired of her after three years of marriage. 

But the murmur of discontent rising from 
the nation swelled into a tumult when the 
nobles of the north joined in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace and called this ‘‘man of blood ’’ to 
his reckoning. Henry was alarmed, but 
Cromwell was fearless as usual, willing to 
negotiate terms and to make many promises 
until the army was dispersed and the pilgrims 
had returned to their homes, when, as his 
custom was, he answered protest with fresh 
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outrage, and attempted his most daring cruel- | 


ties. He covered the land with gibbets, ter- 
rorizing the people by the ruthlessness and 
swiftness of his punishment. Lord Exeter 
and Lord Montague were executed with many 
others; the Poles, Courtneys and Nevilles, all 
of the blood royal, were imprisoned; the great 
monasteries were at once dissolved, the king 
quieted with their gold, and the attack on 
images and relics was instituted, the most 
sacred shrines being violated. The whole 


section in rebellion was placed under mili- | 


tary rule, and military vengeance, with 
scarcely a form of trial, was meted out to all 
offenders. 

But Cromwell had strained the endurance 
of England to the breaking point and the 
reaction came. Paul Third’s deposition and 
Cardinal Pole’s attack were answered by 
Cromwell’s attempt to form a Protestant 
league and defy Spain and France. But Par- 
liament, so long his willing slave, now gave 
ear to Norfolk; it refused the German alliance 
and passed the six articles, which were Crom- 
well’s death blow. Under these he had to 
persecute his former friends and allies, and 
he began to realize that the cords he himself 
had spun were tightening around him. 

Henry VIII., who, like the Medici tyrants, 
cared more for power than for its show, began 
to see where these changes were leading him 
and to turn from Cromwell. As a last effort 
to placate him, the falling minister executed 
the poor old Abbot of Glastonbury, who was 
guilty of possessing £30,000 a year, and pre- 
sented to the king the confiscated revenue. 

But when the German bride, whom he had 
provided, arrived and was found to be plain 
and awkward Henry’s endurance came to an 
end. He could bear many things but not a 
homely wife and yielded to the demand for 
Cromwell's life. There was no more wealth 
with which the ruined minister could pacify 
the king; the lands and revenues of the church 
were gone, its abbeys dismantled, its shrines 
stripped, and there was nothing to ward off 
the end. He died by those terrible laws 
which he himself had framed, being hurried to 
execution with scarcely a form of trial, as he 
had hurried so many of the bravest, wisest 
and most noble of his countrymen. 

We must find pity for a man whose heart 
was so barren. He worked for nothing, cared 
for nothing but himself and his own ambition. 
He was without patriotism and without real 
religion. His Protestantism was but a politi- 
cal measure, the Catholicism, in which he is 
said to have died, but a superstition from 
which he could not free his mind. 


He had no room in his heart for pity or | 


compunction, no reverence for great gifts, 


high principles or lovely lives, no respect for 
age, dignity, office or royal blood. He cared 
only that every obstacle to the king’s su- 
premacy be swept away, that all available 
wealth enrich the monarch and that riches, 
titles and power be added to the minister who 
had accomplished it all. He persecuted 
Catholics and Protestants, rich and poor, 
noble and lowly born. Almost any charge 
would serve as a pretext, and laws were made 
almost that they might be broken. 

Yet he did not act through caprice. His was 
slaughter reduced to a system. Every act in 
his terrible career was done with purpose and 
plan. If personal hatred or whim were his 
motive it would be easier to penetrate the veil 
which, in the days of his power as in the days 
of his obscurity, seems always to hide the 
real man from our view. Mr. Galton says he 
‘‘seems more like the mainspring of some 
cruel mechanism than like a human being.’’ 

Honors were surely never so showered upon 
an English minister. In the height of his 
power Katherine could have said to him as 
she did to Wolsey before: 

‘* You have, by fortune and his highness’ favor, 

Gone lightly o’er low steps and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words 
Domestics to you.”’ 

Thirty titles were Cromwell’s and he did not 
regard them as emptyforms. He valued each 
one as the reward of some shameless task done 
for the king. 

It is impossible to separate the responsibility 
and say, ‘‘ This act was Cromwell’s, this was 
his monarch’s.’’ Henry VIII. stands before 
the bar of all the ages charged with every 
crime which his minister committed in his 
name. It is but justice, however, to admit 
that his reign before and after Cromwell’s 
ministry witnessed no special tyranny and 
bloodshed. His own tendencies were Catho- 
lic, and the strongly Protestant changes, with 
their attendant persecutions, were originated by 
Cromwell, for polititical reasons, and con- 
sented to by Henry, because they increased 
his exchequer and facilitated his matrimonial 
projects. The constitutional aspect of the 
changes was Cromwell’s own idea; it was his 
plan to make Parliament his tool, and for the 
bribery and injustice of the elections and the 
courts he is directly responsible. The abso- 
lute supremacy was his own creation, and its 
most remorseless use was by his design. 

In the scope and greatness of his plans, as 
well as in their system and detail, he is that 
leader whom Machiavelli longed for to reunite 
Italy. We may almost believe that, with the 
despotism of a Cesare Borgia and the genius 
for political detail of a Cosimo de Medici, a 


| Cromwell might have done what Machiavelli 
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hoped in vain the young Lorenzo would ac- 
complish. 

In appearance this ‘‘ Englishman Italian- 
ate’’ was not repulsive, though his features 
were of rather a vulgar type. He was clever, 
quick and keen in conversation and possessed 
of a grim sort of humor which showed itself 
chiefly in his letters. He was fond of dress, 
show and personal luxury, but possessed of 
neither taste nor breeding. His ability is 
shown in nothing more than in his mastery of 
details which enabled him to manage his vast 
correspondence and the train of servants and 
spies he employed. 

Of his inner life we know next to nothing. 
The incidents which have come down show us 
a cold, grasping nature, beautified by no un- 
selfish motives, without love of country or of 
God, without honor, without fear, without 
remorse. 

Yet few of the noble heroes of English his- 
tory did as much for the land as did this man 
whose purposes were of the worst. He was 
the means of divorcing England from Rome, 
without which separation she must have 
stopped in her development like Spain and Italy 
or undergone a revolution like France. The 
English Reformation was not a noble era of 
progress and moral reform as it might have 
been, but its national character saved it from 
such terrible massacres as Piedmont or St. 
Bartholomew and such wars as those in Ger- 
many and Flanders. Cromwell’s idea of a 
national church endured, and the real power 
of the monarchy he established was never 
broken until after the civil wars. 

Yet with all his work and all his ability he 
left a name spoken only with loathing, a his- 
tory of violence, lawlessness and terror, a 
memory stained with confiscation, bribery, 
murder, and with the enactment of the most 
tyrannous laws ever written in English stat- 
ute books. 

Even the teacher, Machiavelli, with all the 
immorality and tyranny he advocates, is al- 
most glorified by his patriotism. But no 
divine fire touches the pupil, Cromwell. His 
soul is ennobled by no thought that does not 
end in self. His heart is enkindled by no 
sacred passion or noble enthusiasm. 

ELIzABEeTH C, BIRNEY. 


‘That is the most perfect government under which a 
wrong to the humblest is an affront to all.’’ 


‘* Society is well governed when the people obey the 
magistrates and the magistrates obey the laws.’’ 


‘* Procure not friends in haste, and when thou hast a 
friend part not with him in haste.’’—Solon. 
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The Citizen and the Public Health. 


The system of constitutional limitations 
peculiar to our state and general governments 
has attracted the attention of foreign publicists 
perhaps more than any other feature. Nearly 
all of the early state constitutions contained 
Bills of Rights whose purpose was not merely 
to protect the individual from the encroach- 
ments of his neighbors but to protect him 
from the possible encroachments of the govern- 
ment itself. 

The last section of the declaration of rights 
in the Constitution of Pennsylvania reads: 
‘*To guard against transgression of the high 
powers which we have delegated we declare 
that everything in this article is excepted out 
of the general powers of government and 
shall forever remain inviolate.’’ For the 
most part the provisions in the early bills of 
rights, including the first ten amendments 
to the national constitution which are of 
that nature, are our inheritance from the 
constitutional struggles of England, or sug- 
gested by the events leading to the American 
Revolution. 

This extreme individualism was well adapted 
to a sturdy and industrious people occupying a 
new country, at a time when the industrial 
revolution had not converted an extremely 
simple social life into one of ever increasing 
complexity. 

Standing at the other extreme of this 
excessive individualism is that comprehen- 
sive but vaguely defined power of the state 
legislatures known as the police power. This 
is in its essential nature socialistic in the 
comprehensive use of that term. It places 
the welfare of society above that of the 
individual, nor does it any longer main- 
tain that the highest social well-being is 
to be obtained by giving full sway to indi- 
vidual and corporate greed. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished judge it is charac- 
terized as follows: 

‘* This police power of the state extends to 
the protection of the lives, limbs, health, 
comfort and quiet of all persons within the 
state. According to the maxim sic utere tuo, 
ut alienum non laedas, which being of universal] 
application it must of course be within the 
range of legislative action to define the mode 
and manner in which every one may so use 
his own as not to injure others.’’ And again, 
by the ‘‘general police power of the state, 
persons and property are subjected to all 
kinds of restraints and burdens in order 
to secure the general comfort, health and 
prosperity of the state: of the perfect right 
in the legislature to do which no question 
ever was or upon acknowledged principles 
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ever can be made, so far as natural persons 
are concerned.,”’ ' 

This it will be seen not only gives the legis- 
lature power to enact such legislation as will 
best secure the public health, comfort and 
quiet, but it makes that body the sole judge 
of what the character of that legislation shall 
be, however much it may encroach upon vested 
interests, interfere with the right to use one’s 
property as one sees fit, or even confiscate 
property without compensation to the owner. 

Publicists have noted the conflict in prin- 
ciple in a system which on the one hand for- 
bids a municipality from taking private 
property for public use without compensating 
the owners not only for the property taken, 
but for whatever injury may incidentally arise 
to property as the result of the improvement, 
‘*which compensation shall be paid or secured 
before such taking, injury or destruction,’’’ 
and @ law vesting a board of health with 
power to enter upon one’s property and remove 
a nuisance, the charge for the same being a 
lien upon the property, in the trial to secure 
which ‘‘the fact of the nuisance shall not be 
inquired into,’’ and the defendant is permitted 
merely to give evidence of payment or that 
unnecessary expenses were incurred by the 
board in making the removal.’ 

The courts have quite generally held that 


; smallpox or varioloid. 


there is no limitation on the state legislatures | 


in the exercise of the police power except 
their own discretion and that, notwithstanding 
the constitutional provisions in regard to the 
inviolability of contracts, the legislature can- 


not abridge or barter away the police power | 


of the state or one legislature bind the suc- 
ceeding ones, 

The feeling is constantly growing outside 
the ranks of the extreme individualists that 
the maxim that one may do as one wishes 
with his own must be subjected to a constantly 
increasing number of exceptions and limita- 
tions, the public welfare, comfort and safety 
being always paramount. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with the general question of the police power, 
but merely with one phase of it relating to the 
health regulations in Philadelphia. 

The Board of Health consists of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the mayor and confirmed 
by select council. It is attached to the De- 
partment of Public Safety, the director of that 


department being ex-officio president of the | 
At the 


board and its chief executive officer.‘ 
first meeting of the board after its organiza- 


tion each year the following committees con- | 


1C. J. Redfield in Thorpe vs. Rutland, ete., R. R., 27 
Vt., 140. 

? Pa. Const. Art. XVI. 2 8. 

% Act of April 7, 1830. 

* Bullitt Bill, Art. 3. 
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sisting of three members each are appointed: 
Sanitary Committee, Lazaretto Committee, 
Committees on Accounts, Office and Library, 
on Burial Grounds and Registration Act, 
House Drainage and Plumbing, and two Com- 
mittees on Nuisances. 

The board is vested with very comprehen- 
sive authority in preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases and may forbid all com- 
munication with infected houses or families, 
except by means of physicians, nurses, etc., 
and are authorized to exercise such powers as 
in their judgment the circumstances of the 
case require to secure best the public good’. 

The Sanitary Committee has supervision 
of those powers and duties vested by law in 
the board relating to the prevention and spread 
of contagious diseases. Physicians are required 
to report to the health officer every case of 
contagious disease, and failure to do so renders 
one liable to a penalty of fifty dollars. But 
no fine may be imposed except on the report 
of the Sanitary Committee after a full inves- 
tigation of the case. For the purposes of this 
act, the following diseases are considered con- 
tagious: Asiatic cholera, relapsing fever, 
yellow fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria or mem- 
braneous croup, typhus or ship fever, epidemic 
cerebro spinal meningitis or spotted fever, and 
In the case of any of 
these diseases, the houses are required to be 
placarded and all communication between 
them and the outside world guarded. Where 
a case of contagious or infectious disease oc- 
curs in a family, any member of which attends 
school, notice must be sent by the assistant 
medical inspector on printed blanks furnished 
for the purpose, to the principal of the school 
where the child attends. The child may return 
to the school only after obtaining a certificate 
of recovery from the board. 

The inspection of milk is also under the 
supervision of the Sanitary Committee of the 
board. It is the duty of the chief inspector to 
keep a record of the names, residences and 
places of business of all dealers in milk. He 
is required to keep a written record of the re- 
sults of inspection and analysis, and of persons 
accused of selling adulterated milk with the 
result of the trial of persons accused. The 
assistant inspectors are required to visit 
systematically and as often as time will permit, 
all places where milk is sold. They must 
devote their entire time to the duties of their 
position and must not be engaged in any other 
business. 

Any person selling or offering to sell or hav- 
ing in his possession with intent to sell as pure 
milk any milk from which the cream has been 


1 Act of January 29, 1818. 
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removed or which has been watered or adul- 
terated or changed by the addition of any 
water or other substance is liable to a penalty 
of fifty dollars for the first offence and one 
hundred dollars for each subsequent one. 
Every milk deaier who sells milk from which 
any part of the cream has been removed must 
mark the package containing the same clearly 
and distinctly ‘‘skimmed milk,’’ and no one 
may sell any skimmed milk containing less 
than 8.5 per cent of the milk solids exclusive 
of the butter fat. Dealers are also prohibited 
from selling or offering for sale any milk from 
cows fed upon distillery waste or any other 
substance of an unwholesome nature. Any 
milk containing less than 12 per cent of milk 
solids, or less than 8.5 per cent exclusive of 
the butter fat, is deemed adulterated milk, and 
by the ordinance of 1890, it is no excuse that 
the person selling it or offering it for sale was 
ignorant of the fact that it fell below the re- 
quired standard. If, however, the person 
accused, upon trial shows to the satisfaction of 
the magistrate or court before whom he is 
charged, that he could not have ascertained 
that the milk was adulterated, impure or 
unwholesome, the penalty is not imposed. 
The milk inspectors have full authority to 
open any can or package containing milk, 
either in transit or otherwise, and if, upon 
inspection, they find that the package con- 
tains any adulterated or skimmed milk, they 
are directed to take a sample of the same for 
analysis. This is sent under seal to the chemist 
of the Board of Health. The contents of the can 
is poured upon the ground or returned to the 
consignor. In the ordinary examination of 
the milk by the inspectors the lactometer is 
used, which, of course, gives only an approx- 
imately accurate result. Where an inspector 
has reason to believe that the milk examined 
by him is adulterated, he serves a warning 
notice on the dealer. A list of persons 
warned in each district is made out and visited 
by the chief inspector. If he discovers that 
the dealer still continues to sell milk which 
falls below the required standard, as tested 
by the lactometer, a chemical analysis follows. 
If the subsequent analysis shows that the 
milk was adulterated, action should be brought 
against the offenders. But if the chemical 
analysis should prove that the milk was un- 
adulterated the city is liable for the value of 
the milk destroyed. In making the chemical 
analysis the well-known Adams gravimetric 
method, which is conceded to be one of the 
most reliable, is employed. The milk dealer 
is fully protected against any bias which the 
chemist of the Board of Health might be pre- 
sumed to show by the requirement that when 
the milk is condemned by an inspector he must 
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also send a sample under seal to the dealer 
with a written notice certifying that he has 
condemned so many gallons of milk. More- 
over, the inspectors do not usually resort to 
the drastic procedure described until the 
dealer has been fully warned. 

The effect of impure and unwholesome milk 
upon infant mortality is well known, and too 
great precautions cannot be taken to guard 
against the evilsthat result. In Philadelphia 
during 1894 there were 8431 deaths of children 
under the age of five years. This was 37 
per cent of the total deaths occurring dur- 
ing the year. Of this number 5472 were 
under one year old. A more serious, because 
more occult form of danger, is that resulting 
from tuberculosis in milch cows. During the 
last session of the legislature an act was 
passed establishing a state live stock sanitary 
board, whose duty it is to provide for the con- 
trol and suppression of dangerous contagious 
or infectious diseases of domestic animals. 
This board has power to examine, condemn 
and kill domestic animals affected with dan- 
gerous contagious diseases, and provision is 
made for paying the owner of the animal con- 
demned its full market value, with the proviso 
that not more that twenty-five dollars shall 
be paid for any affected cow of common stock, 
and not more than fifty dollars for any of 
registered stock.’ It is too early to pass judg- 
ment upon the efficacy of this legislation. 

It is of course practically impossible to know 
absolutely whether milk has been watered or 
not in many cases. All that can be done is 
to fix a standard and condemn all milk that 
falls below it. This standard is seldom or 
never as high as milk of average quality ob- 
tained from average cows. The standard 
recognized by the law of Pennsylvania which 
does not apply to Philadelphia is 12.5 per 
cent of milk solids. This is somewhat below 
the standard of a number of other states. 
The standard in Massachusetts is 13 per cent 
of solids including 3.7 per cent of fat; in 
Minnesota 13 per cent of solids and 3.5 per 
cent of fat; New Hampshire 13 per cent; 
Iowa 13.13 per cent of solids and 35.5 per 

cent of fats, while the standard fixed for 

Philadelphia by the ordinance of 1890, is only 

12 per cent. 

It is stated upon the authority of the chief 
inspector of milk that ‘‘ the consumers of milk 

| in this city are at the mercy of associated 
milk producers and dealers. These organiza- 
tions not only dictate the price of milk in 
Philadelphia, but also the fate of any measure 
presented by your board inimical to their 
| pecuniary advantage. The continuance of 
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existing defective laws and the prevention of 
the passage of better ones enable them to 
extort from the people thousands of dollars 
annually.”’ . 

‘* They 
that any measure looking to the better control 
and quality of the milk supply of Philadel- 
phia cannot be enacted without their consent 
and approval. The past experience of your 
board would seem to verify this arrogant boast 
of milk venders. It is an open secret 
that a fund has been raised to secure the defeat 
of any bill introduced by your board which 
provides a standard or stricter accountability 
in the sale of milk.’’ 

The chief defects of the ordinance of 1890, 
which governs the matter of milk inspection 
in this city seem to be: (1) The low stan- 
dard fixed for the percentage of milk solids, 
thus enabling the dealers to add a considerable 
quantity of water without violating the law. 
(2) The construction placed upon the ordi- 
nance by the ‘‘ minor judiciary ’’ who seem to 
be extremely susceptible ‘‘ to the importunities 
of the political friends of the accused.’’ (3) 
The clause in the ordinance requiring that no 
penalty shall be imposed if the defendant can 
show to the satisfaction of the magistrate 
that he could not have ascertained that the 
milk was adulterated. As a repressive meas- 
ure any law which requires proof of the knowl- 
edge and intent of a dealer, in the language 
of the New York Court of Appeals, ‘‘is of 
little use and rarely accomplishes the pur- 
pose.’ In this connection the newspapers 
can and do render an invaluable service. As 
a deterrent factor the publication of pro- 
secutions against offenders by the newspapers 
is of greater influence than the penalties in- 
flicted upon those convicted. It may also 
be said that the number of inspectors is en- 
tirely too small to do the necessary work. 
No attempt is made to inspect the milk at the 
express stations when it first enters the city, 
the whole time of the inspectors being taken 
up in looking after the dealers. 

ALBERT A. Brrp. 


‘If you know how to spend less than you get, you 
have the philosopher’s stone.”’ 


‘Ifa man empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it away from him. An investment in knowl- 
edge always pays the best interest.’’ 


_ ““ Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other and scarcely in that.’’ 


‘To be thrown upon one’s own resources is to be cast 
in the very lap of fortune ; for our faculties then undergo 
a development and display an energy, of which they 
were previously unsusceptible.—Franklin. 
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Srupies ty Economics. By William Smart, 
M. A., LL. D. Pp. xi., 341. London 
and New York: McMillan & Co., 1895. 
Down to the time of the appearance of these 

‘*Studies’’ Professor Smart has been known 

to American economists principally as the 

authoritative interpreter of the work of the 

Austrian School. By his felicitous translation 

of Bohm-Bawerk’s two volumes on ‘‘ Capital,’’ 

and by his useful ‘‘ Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the Lines of Menger, Wieser and 

3ohm-Bawerk,’’ he has contributed as much 
as any English writer to the breakdown of 
the classical system. He now appears in 
the réle of an original author, and redeems 
the promise of his earlier writings by throw- 
ing new light upon three of the most impor- 
tant questions, which at present engage the 
attention of economists. The ‘‘Studies”’ 
are divided into ten chapters of which the first 
four discuss aspects of the wages question, 
the next three problems connected with money, 
and the last three the little developed depart- 
ment of political economy known as Consump- 
tion. Each chapter is prefaced with an ‘‘argu- 
ment,’’ which gives a clear summary of the 
train of thought running through it, and the 
whole work is supplied with an excellent 
index. There is no very vital connection be- 
tween the three parts, and yet the method of 
treatment is so similar as to give to the whole 
book a certain unity. 

The point that strikes the reader of these 
essays at the outset is the broad view which 
the author takes of his subject. As his motto 
he has chosen Roscher’s sentence ‘‘ Ausgangs- 
punkt wie Zielpunkt unserer Wissenschaft ist der 
Mensch,’’ and throughout he consistently holds 
in view welfare rather than wealth, the devel- 
opment of a civilization which shall give to 
each individual opportunity for the higher life 
of thought and social service, rather than the 
material enrichment of the community. This 
appears most clearly in connection with the 
chapters on consumption where subjects such 
as the ‘‘socializing of consumption’? and 
‘* the place of industry in the social organism ”’ 
come in for consideration. 

As was to be expected the characteristic 
feature of Professor Smart’s treatment of 
wages is his endeavor to supplant the classical 
theory of wages with a new theory in harmony 
with the ‘‘ marginal utility’’ explanation of 
value. This subject is considered at length 
in his first chapter on ‘‘ The Standard of Com- 
fort.’ The other three chapters on wages 
deal with practical sides of the question, 
taking up ‘‘Living Wage,’’ the ‘‘Sliding 
Seale,’’ and *‘ Women’s Wages.”’ 








THE 


The classical theory was to the effect that 
wages are paid out of capital, of which a cer- 
tain part constitutes the wages fund. Given 
a certain wages fund the rate of wages will 
depend upon the number of wage receivers. 
Since the size of the fund was determined by 
the extent to which the saving habit was de- 
veloped among the capitalist class, laborers 
could improve their condition only by limiting 
their numbers. The pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence did this naturally, 
the development of a standard of life among 
laborers did it artificially. 

The theory of wages which Professor Smart 
contrasts with this, considers wages as paid 
out of the produce of industry. The size of 
this produce alone puts an absolute check on 
what the laborer may receive. The fact that 
capital will not be accumulated gratuitously 
puts a relative check on the amount that may 
go as wages and introduces interest as a sec- 
ond claimant to a share of the produce. Under 
modern conditions the wages question is a 
question of the distribution of the value of the 
produce rather than of the produce itself. 
Value is determined by the marginal utility 
of the whole produce to consumers as a whole, 
and competition comes in to insure the same 
return of value to labor and capital working 
together in any part of the industrial field. 
Under these circumstances wages may be in- 
creased, not merely through increasing the 
stock of capital which assists labor in produc- 
tion or through checking the growth of the 
laboring population, but also through any 
cause which increases the total product. 

By the standard of comfort the author un- 
derstands the complex of products which 
marginal labor produces in the affiliated 
industries of the country. Itis an irreducible 
minimum in the sense that laborers cannot be 
induced to enter new lines of production un- 
less they are offered at least this wage. In 
the United States the standard of comfort is 
relatively high because our superior natural 
resources enable marginal labor to produce more 
in our affiliated industries than it can in Eng- 
land. This method of treating the s!andard 
of comfort, or ‘‘the standard of life,’’ asa 
consequence of high wages rather than their 
cause will prove disappointing to many. Are 
we justified in calling this a ‘‘ standard”’ at 
all? Only, it would seem, if laborers as a 
class exercise such prudence in increasing 
their numbers that the limits set by the stand- 
ard are not over-stepped. On this point 
Professor Smart is neither clear nor convinc- 
ing. 

His general conclusion in regard to the 
upward tendency of wages is exceedingly 
optimistic. He says: ‘‘ Labor, working with 
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capital, constantly tends to produce a larger 
and larger product. If the shares that fall to 
each factor were divided proportionally labor 
would steadily get more and capital would 
get more. But, as wealth in most countries 
now, increases much more rapidly than popu- 
lation. . . interest . . tends to fall 
(while) wages tend to rise.’’ (p. 27.) Un- 
fortunately this conclusion is arrived at with- 
out the slightest reference to the law of 
diminishing returns. It does not necessarily 
follow that because capital and labor increase, 
the product will increase in like degree, and 
it is quite conceivable that in spite of a rapid 
accumulation of capital, wages might still re- 
main stationary or sink because of the neces- 
sity of resorting to less productive natural 
resources, poorer lands, poorer iron and coal 
mines, ete. The experience of the industrial 
world during the last two generations may 
seem to justify the conclusion that the law of 
diminishing returns has not been in operation 
since Ricardo’s time, but can we for that 
reason afford to ignore it in speculating about 
the future? To mention only one point, the 
remarkable territorial expansion of industry 
which has characterized the nineteenth cen- 
tury cannot be a feature of the twentieth. 
This is a modifying consideration which cer- 
tainly merits independent discussion. 

The most valuable contribution which the 
‘* Studies ’’ make to Economics will be found 
in the chapters on Consumption. Here it is 
the author’s endeavor to explain how society 
may increase its welfare as surely and effec- 
tively by altering its habits of consuming 
wealth as by improving its methods of pro- 
ducing it. 

At last analysis, consumers determine what 
shall be produced, how the labor and capital 
of the country, which are always limited, shall 
be employed. An obvious corollary from this 
is that the consuming public is morally re- 
sponsible for the conditions under which 
industry is carried on and arecognition of this 
responsibility is evidenced in the consumers’ 
leagues which have now become so common. 
Less obvious is the conclusion that consumers 
may control the amount of utility which re- 
sults from society’s industrial efforts. There 
is a consumption which is individualistic, 
which requires a sacrifice on the part of pro- 
ducers equal to the satisfaction enjoyed by 
consumers and a consumption which is social 
and secures a maximum of satisfaction for a 
minimum of (productive) effort. A familiar 
example is found when we consider the differ- 
ent effects of consuming a bottle of champagne 
and of taking some seats for a concert. In 
the one case a single individual destroys at a 
sitting the results of a considerable amount of 
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disagreeable productive effort. In the other | 


case almost nothing is destroyed, but a contri- 
bution is made toward permitting a group of 
artists to develop their talents and lead the 
life which will afford them the maximum 
amount of satisfaction. Moreover for the money 
expended for a few hundred cases of cham- 
pagne it would be possible to establish a series 
of free concerts which might elevate and give 
pleasure to a whole city at an expenditure in 
painful effort hardly worth considering. 

The same line of thought may be applied to 
all our expenditures. By buying artistic and 
durable furniture we direct the labor of soci- 
ety into channels which are not all drudgery 


and in return obtain something that will give | 


us permanent satisfaction. There is a moral 
wrong as well as an economic error in buying 
cheap and flimsy articles. Thereaders of Tur 


the social problem if they were careful to ex- 
pend their means only for articles of a durable 
character, whose production has required 
some artistic skill. They would thereby put 
@ premium upon skilled labor and make the 
position of unskilled labor less favorable in 
the struggle for survival than it is at present. 
It is considerations such as these, worked out 
in great detail and happily illustrated by nu- 
merous examples, that form the subject-matter 
of the chapters on consumption. Here we 
have suggested a line along which to attack 
social evils which will seem novel to many 
but which is full of promise for the future. 

I cannot better conclude this review than 


lition. The resources of the nation in capital, 


that there shall be no misdirection of produc- 
tion, no waste in consumption, no friction 
from the currency.”’ 

Henry R. SEAGER. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


An EXAMINATION OF THE 
Strate. AStrupy 1n PoiiticAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Westel Woodbury Willoughby. Pp ix, 
448, New York: Macmillan & Co., 


Dr. Willoughby attempts to give us ‘“‘a 
true system of political philosophy ’’ and to 
determine ‘‘the ultimate nature of the state 
and the grounds upon which its authority may 
be justified;’’ and his chief aim is to distin- 
guish between the ‘‘ essential nature and mere 


in the ‘‘arena of civic life.’’ 
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CiT1zEN might do not a little toward solving 
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ve | accurately, as in his definition of Political 


| solely from its organized standpoint.’’ 
| how a ‘‘standpoint’’ can be ‘‘organized”’ it is 
difficult to 


himself ‘‘ with the postulates of Political Sci- 


| ence and incidentally with the History of 
| Political Theories.’’ 
| those of Aristotle, Montesquieu, Bluntschli 


His treatise differs from 


and Sidgwick in that he deals with the nature 
and objects of government or state organiza- 
tion and not with the methods and work of 
politics or with forms of government. Profes- 
sor Burgess discusses the nature of the state 
in his ‘‘ Political Science’’ but not to any de- 


| gree of minuteness, the major part being given 
| up to the methods and means of acquiring 


Civil Liberty and to Comparative Constitu- 
Bluntschli in his ‘‘ Theory of 
the State’’ while attempting to present the 
theory of the origin, growth, nature and 
objects of the state, includes much more that 
relates to politics and comparative constitu- 
In this work Dr. Willoughby 
confines himself to a discussion of the origin 
of the state, of the nature of law and sov- 
ereignty and of the aims and prerogatives of 
the state. 

Teachers and students of political philoso- 
phy, especially those who have tried to use 
Bluntschli’s confused and confusing work, 
have been put under considerable obligations 
to the author of this volume. We are given 
a clear cut outline and a treatment of the 
subject that is unencumbered by numerous 


| and unnecessary digressions into the interest- 


ing but only indirectly related subjects of 
politics and constitutional forms. In a sense 


| this work is a composite; the narrative is a 
| reproduction or welding together of the com- 
by quoting again from Professor Smart: ‘‘ The | 
abolition of poverty is now within our reach, | 
if we as a society, are really bent on its abo- | 


mon elements of the theories of many writers 
who have written on the origin and nature of 
the body politic. The theory here present is 


| the one now almost universally prevailing 
inventions and laborers are now so great that | 
the one want of the time is organization, so | 


respecting the aims and methods of the state. 
Dr. Willoughby has read widely and to good 
purpose and his criticisms and comments are 
usually acute and suggestive; but the chief 
merit of his treatise consists in the re-presen- 
tation of the fundamental principles of politi- 
cal philosophy that have been slowly evolved 
by numerous writers and world-wide practice. 

The style in which the book is written is 
The author has a fondness 
for heavy Latin derivatives, and he is prone 
to invert the natural order of clauses in his 
He does not always use words 


Science he says that it ‘“‘deals with society 
Just 


understand. His introduction 
of quotations is not always easy, and there is 


| repetition of stock phrases that is noticeable. 
appearance ’’ of institutions and forces as seen | 
He concerns | 


Some of these make one think that the compo- 
sition was done hastily and was not given the 





severest revision. Such superficial defects as 


these can easily be remedied in a new edition. 
Frank Irvine HErriorvt. 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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‘International Bimetallism’’ (Henry Holt & Co.,) is 
the title under which the course of lectures delivered by 
President Walker at Harvard University during the 
academic year just closed, has been published. The 
point of view of President Walker is that of one who 
believes that the demonetization of silver has been 
productive of evil and nothing but evil; but for the 
United States to attempt its restoration single handed 
‘*would be a piece of Quixotism unworthy the sound 
practical sense of our people.”’ The evil results of de- 
monetization he finds in the constant decline in prices, 
with the accompanying stagnation in business, since 
1873. That this decline in prices is due to changes in 
productive processes to anything like the extent claimed 
by many {monometallists President Walker does not 
believe. At the same time he frankly confesses that 
cheapened processes have been no unimportant factor in 
the decline. He considers the silver purchase clause in 
the Bland and the Sherman acts as thoroughly bad and 
does not believe them to have been necessary as conces- 
sions to the free coinage party. Moreover, he believes 
that both acts have been potent factors in obscuring and 
retarding the decline in prices resulting from the de- 
monetization of silver, and consequently they delayed 
rather than hastened the day of re-established bimet- 
allism. 

He very properly refuses to discuss the ratio at 
which remonetization shall take place until the question 
of remonetization itself has been decided. And this for 
the very good reason that the question of ratio is de- 
pendent largely upon the strength of the states co-operat- 
ing to re-establish bimetallism. He believes that a scrong 
league such as England, France, Germany and the 
United States might safely put it back to the old ratio 
of 16 to 1. A weaker league might have to adopt a 
ratio much less favorable to silver. But all talk of 
establishing it at the existing market ratio say 30:1 
he characterizes as ‘‘ simply silly.’’ 

He makes a calm analysis of the various motives from 
which different classes advocate the free coinage of silver, 
frankly recognizing that the interest of the silver mine 
owner isa purely selfish one, but clearly not different 
from that of the Pennsylvanian in his advocacy of a 
protective tariff on pig iron, or of the citizens of Ohio in 
their interest in a tariff on wool. The lectures were 
delivered before the issue in the impending campaign 
was clearly defined and the book is the more valuable 
for that reason. It isa good book for the voter to read 
with reference to the political issue now before the 


people. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has not been altogether successful as 
a literary historian, but as a writer of appreciative, sober 
literary essays he has few superiorsamong contemporaries. 
A new collection of his magazine articlesis published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title ‘‘ Critical Kit-Kats,’’ 
a name happily borrowed from portrait painters and 
signifying a picture ‘‘ which emphasizes the head yet 
does not quite exclude the hand of the sitter.’’ Mr. 
Gosse has enjoyed rare opportunities of personal inter- 
course with the men and women who have done most 
for literature in modern England, and in almost all his 
essays he adds something hitherto unknown to our infor- 
mation about the lives and personalities of famous 
literary personages. This biographical material he 
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combines with that graceful, penetrating, good natured 
criticism which characterizes all his best work; kindness 
and justice, good breeding and scholarship are mingled 
in his writings in a manner that should make him a 
model for younger critics. 

The essay on Edward Fitzgerald, known to the world 
merely as the translator of a mystical Persian poem, but 
known to his intimates as ‘‘ dear old Fitz,’’ is almost a 
creation, so vividly does it set before the reader the per- 
sonality of that singular man of genius, so gruff on the 
surface and so tender of heart; while the essay on Walter 
Pater, though it first appeared some years ago, remains 
the best analysis of the powers of the subtlest, most 
evasive master of modern English prose. 


Another serious book of criticism bears the undescrip- 
tive title ‘‘ English Literary Criticism, with an Inroduc- 
tion by C. E. Vaughan.’ It is in reality a collection of 
extracts from the writings of a number of authoritative 
English critics from Sir Philip Sidney to Walter Pater, 
with a prefatory essay of 102 pages in which Mr. Vaughan 
analyzes the growth and development of the art of criti- 
cism in England. The book is what some of our maga- 
zines would call ‘‘ timely;’’ for this subject of the history 
of criticism is one that has attracted the attention and 
interest of scholars for several years, and Mr. Vaughan’s 
introduction will stand as a sort of prolegomena until 
some one writes a more thorough and complete work 
on the subject. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In a lighter vein is A. J. Quiller-Couch’s ‘‘ Adven- 
tures in Criticism.’’ (Scribner’s.) The author has 
hitherto been known to most of the world as a writer of 
excellent short stories, but this collection of essays, 
which were originally contributed to The Speaker, shows 
how much precious metal may be buried in periodicals. 
The author makes no pretensions to academic scholar- 
ship, but views his subjects with the eye of a lover and 
creator of literature. There are two sides to most ques- 
tions, and some will object to the harsh things which 
Mr. Quiller-Couch says about so faithful a pioneer in 
philology as the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Dyce and his 
scholastic descendants are very necessary to the student, 
while Quiller-Couch is a better guide in matters of 
appreciation. ‘‘Art is long’’ and also broad, and there 
is room for various sorts of workers. 


Readers of The Dial will be glad to know that Mr. 
William Morton Payne has collected a number of his 
literary editorials in a volume, which has been published 
with Way and Williams in Chicago under the title 
‘* Little Leaders.’’ The circumstances under which they 
were originally written make it necessary that they 
should be somewhat light, but they have sufficient quali- 
ties of endurance to approve the wisdom of giving them 
a permanent form. 


Love and war, always the best elements of romantic 
fiction, are skilfully blended in Gilbert Parker’s ‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty.’’ (D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. Par- 
ker some time ago discovered the literary possibilities of 
adventurous life in Canada, and in his latest novel he 
chooses the most romantic episode in the history of the 
Dominion, the great duel for its possession between Wolfe 
and Montcalm. He has endeavored, and, so far as we 
are competent to judge, the endeavor has been success- 
ful, to be faithful to the essentials of history, and he has 
based his love-plot on the old situation of a soldier in 
love with a daughter of the enemy. His people are 
perhaps somewhat more epigrammatic in their conversa- 
tion than is customary among the real people of a real 
world, but the pithiness of their retorts adds zest to the 
story and will help the dramatization of it, which rumor 
says is being made, to a popular success. 
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It is one of the common-places of literary criticism 
that the productive period of a poet’s life is in his youth. 
A man may write great novels when he is well advanced 
in years; it is noteworthy that among English novelists, 
from Richardson to George du Maurier, many have not 
begun to write until they were mature; but it is com- 
monly supposed that a poet will begin young and cease 
before he has attained the meridian. In view of this 
generally accepted theory it is instructive to notice the 
dates appended to the various poems published in Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Collected Poems ’’ (The Century Co. ) 
a very few are dated as far back as 1858, but the great 
majority testify that they were written during the past 
ten years, a fact all the more remarkable when we 
consider that the author during these years has been 
most actively occupied with his distinguished medical 
labors. And it is also interesting to observe that Dr. 
Mitchell’s vocation has lent no coloring to his avoca- 
tions. It might be supposed that one so intimately 
familiar with the psycho-physiological nature of man 
would have found his poetic material therein; this has 
been done by others less learned than Dr. Mitchell; but 
when he sits down to write poetry he forgets the consul- 
tation room with its dark mysteries, and casts his eye 
back upon the healthy ‘‘spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth,’’ an objective period innocent of ‘‘ problems,’’ but 
full of romance and dramatic suggestions. He finds his 
inspiration in such stories as that of the great souled Sir 
Francis Drake condemning his mutinous captain, 
Thomas Doughty, to the block and then, just before the 
execution, dining with him in good fellowship. Or if 
in his lyric moments the author turns to the deeper 
questions of our mortality, it is to ponder on some one 
of those diuturnal perplexities which have been the stuff 
of poetry in all ages. 


“The Life of Nancy,’’ by Sarah Orne Jewett (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), is a collection of tales of ordinary 
life. Some of them, as the title story, are set to a minor 
key, illustrating the repeated doctrine that the essential 
tragedy of human life is frequently found in obscure 
corners of the world; others, such as ‘‘ Fame’s Little 
Day,’’ are amusing sketches. None of them is very 
exciting. 


Occultism, thought transference, a mysterious mur- 
der, detective cunning—these are some of the popular 
motives which Robert Barr has collected into his latest 
story, ‘‘ From Whose Bourne ?’’ published by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. He has drawn on too many 
sources for the good of his book ; it is not quite fair to 
pit spirits against mortals in an attempt to solve a mys- 
tery, and the fault is not remedied by making the spirits 
err as egregiously as do the mortals. With more auda- 
city than discretion, the author introduces the shade of 
the great French Leobq into the plot, but the ghost is a 
very stupid personage as compared with the brilliant 
original whom we used to know in the pages of the 
lamented Gaborieau. Had Mr. Barr confined himself to 
the earthly side of his plot he would have made a better 
story ; but even then the question arises whether the 
detective ‘‘vein’’ has not been about ‘‘ worked out ”’ in 
contemporary fiction. The literary merits of the novel 
are inconsiderable. 


“The First Greek Book ’’ is a Greek primer by Clar- 
ence W. Glezson and Caroline Stone Atherton. It is 
published by the American Book Company. 


The American Book Company also sends us two neatly 
published German readers prepared for school use, Volk- 
mann-Leander’s ‘‘ Traumereien ’’ and Heinrich Seidel’s 
“Herr Omnia.”’ 
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University Extension News 





The editor of THE CiTIZEN acknowledges the receipt 
of the essays presented in contest for the prizes offered 
for the best replies to George Saintsbury’s article, entitled 
‘‘Thoughts on Republics.’? The essays are now in the 
hands of a committee appointed by the Board of Direct- 
ors of the University Extension Society. The six essays 
selected by this committee will be submitted to a second 
committee, consisting of the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New England Maga- 
zine and president of the ‘“Twentieth Century Club” of 
Boston. The decision of these gentlemen as to the best 
three essays will be announced as soon as practicable. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc sailed for England on July 18, but 
will return to America next January and lecture under 
the direction of the University Extension Society. He 
will offer three courses: ‘‘The French Revolution,’’ the 
brilliant course delivered at the summer meeting; ‘‘Rep- 
resentative Frenchmen’’ and ‘‘The Crusades.’’ 


‘* We are very glad to learn that Mr. Hudson Shaw 
has returned from his arduous and exceedingly success- 
ful tour in the United States in improved health. It 
will be good news to students in all parts of England 
that he does not intend to return to America next win- 
ter, but will devote himself to the work in this country. 
All who are interested in the system will be united in 
wishing for Mr. Shaw complete restoration of the health 
which has been impaired solely by his unselfish devotion 
to the University Extension cause.’’— University Extension 
Journal (England). 


The friends of Mr. M. E. Sadler who were associated 
with him in University Extension work in England are 
making up a testimonial to him in recognition of his 
long and faithful service in the cause of popular educa- 
tion in Great Britain. 


The Summer Meeting. 


The Fourth Summer Meeting opened on July 6, and 
at the time of writing is progressing actively, lecturers 
and students being apparently indifferent to the heat. 
Indeed, there is frequently a tonic in the acquisition of 
new ideas and the consequent broadening of the intellec- 
tual horizon that is better than mountain air. 

We have from time to time given in THE CITIZEN 
such full announcements of the program that we shall 
not undertake to publish a detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings. Two weeks of the meeting are over, and up 
to this time there has been no departure from the pro- 
gram in any material point, so that a technical, official 
report has been made in advance. More readable re- 
ports of what actually took place may be found in the 
Philadelphia morning and afternoon papers, which have 
deveted much of their space daily to this end. 

We have asked representative members of each depart- 
ment to write a general account of the work done in the 
departments during the two weeks that have elapsed. It 
must be remembered that the work was only half over 
when these reports were written. 


Roman LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


Modern scholarship cannot be justly charged with 
ultra-conservatism ; innovations are certainly not frowned 
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down by the worker of to-day because they are innova- 
tions ; these facts are abundantly attested and need not 
be dwelt upon. 

The University Extension movement is of com- 
paratively recent date in this country, the present meet- 
ing being the fourth held in this city under the auspices 
of this body; but judging from the character of the 
lectures and the encomia of the students, the work that 
is now being given in all departments is of a most 
satisfactory character. 

It is, however, of the lectures given in Department 
A—Roman Life and Thought—that I would speak par- 
ticularly. These lectures do not stand alone, but form 
a group in an extended series commencing with Greek 
Life and Thought given a year ago. They are to be 
followed by still others. It is not my purpose here to 
speak at any considerable length of the many obvious 
advantages that accrue not merely to the specialist 
wholly intent upon one subject, but to the humanist or 
general lover of literature, from such a series of lectures, 
for these advantages are apparent upon the slightest 
thought. 

Teachers of the classics in this country outside the 
great universities find themselves living and breathing 
in an atmosphere, which, if not anti-classical is, at least, 
non-classical; and no matter how genuine one’s enthu- 
siasm may be, before leaving the university, for the work 
that lies just ahead, this enthusiasm is apt to become 
chilled and deadened unless, from time to time, contact 
be renewed with workers in the same field. This con- 
tact is a fruitful source of strength; it imparts renewed 
ideals and fresh mental vigor. 

The catholic and cosmopolitan character of the body 
now assembled for the work given in Department A 
shows how thoroughly this fact is appreciated. It is 


hardly an- overestimate to say that the majority of the 
male students now attending lectures in this department 


are special workers. A number of them hold the Doc- 
tor’s or Master’s degree from the leading institutions of 
of this country; but recognizing that, for the teacher, 
‘‘eternal vigilence is the price of safety,’’ they have 
flocked thither to sit at the feet of those, who speak 
each in turn of a subject to which he has given years of 
study and thought. 

It is a representative body, this group of students, 
most of them mature and representing all sections, the 
North, the South, the East, the West. A realization, in 
a measure at least, of Plato’s ideal commonwealth, for a 
strong love unites them, a love of letters, a strong senti- 
ment inspires them, a desire to know. Without, the 
country is vexed over a great national question, but here 
there is union without strife. There is no North, no 
South, no East, no West. 

This brings me to speak of the characteristic feature 
of the work offered in this department. The lecturers 
are pre-eminently fitted to speak to us upon the subjects 
upon which they lecture, and they, with a fine instinct, 
seem to have divined that those who were to hear were 
anxious for a message and ready to receive it, but that 
they wanted something more than milk for babes; and 
so, while their style has been popular and of a character 
to please any cultivated man, be he layman or specialist, 
the method of treatment, in all cases, has been accurate, 
scholarly and stimulating. 

The special student of to-day is nothing if not critical, 
and as stated above, the body of students who listen 
daily to these lectures have certainly had abundant op- 
portunities for fitting themselves to decide between the 
good, the ‘‘only tolerable,’ and the very poor; yet there 
is little else than praise for the lectures, and the general 
verdict is: They are good, very good, and we shall 
return to our own work with renewed vigor and re- 
kindled enthusiasm; long may the good work go on. 

Time and space will suffice for only the briefest allu- 
sion to the courses in detail. The inaugural lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Belloc, M. A., of Oxford, rich in classic 
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memories. His subject was, ‘‘The Roman Basis of Our 
Civilization.’’ In it he dealt a stinging blow to those 
iconoclasts who would substitute material studies for 
the humanities. The lecturer showed that the most of 
what is best in modern civilization came to us directly 
or indirectly from Rome. 

Professor Munroe Smith, of Columbia University, gave 
a most stimulating course of lectures upon the subject 
of ‘‘ Roman Law in the Ancient and Modern World,” a 
subject still too much neglected by the student of Rome 
in this country. All who heard this course, I feel sure, 
realized as never before the debt the modern world owes 
to Rome in this field. 

The lectures of Professor Shahan, of the Catholic 
University of America, on ‘‘ The Relations of the Roman 
Empire and the Early Christian Society,’’? which have 
been in progress since the first day, close to-morrow. It 
is with the greatest pleasure that we have followed such 
a guide in this field, for he has impressed us from the 
very first as a man who has studied carefully and 
sympathetically the subject of which he speaks and has 
given us the mature opinions formed during years of 
study. Professor Hammond, of Cornell University, on, 
‘Philosophy in Rome,’’ was both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Professor Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
still a young man, but already well known to the world 
of scholars as the editor of the Dialogues of Tacitus, gave 
a delightful series of three lectures on ‘‘ The Roman 
Historiographers.’’ 

The same speaker told us in another lecture in a pleas- 
ing way the main facts as known of the great Alexan- 
drian Library and Museum. His treatment of the subject 
impressed us as an admirable separation of the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Professor Munro, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has delivered four lectures of his course on, ‘‘ Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ The author 
of this course seems to possess the historical instinct to a 
marked degree giving us the truth as he sees it without 
fear or favor. There is, I think, just one opinion about 
this course, and that is, that it has been excellent. 

There lies before us a further feast of good things 
during the remaining two weeks. 

Professor Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, will speak 
upon the Augustan poets; no scholar in America is bet- 
ter suited to do justice to this theme than he. Professor 
Merrill, of the Wesleyan University, will speak upon 
the Principate, and Professor Peck, of Yale University, on 
‘* Scenes from the Private Life of the Romans,” and there 
are still others. May we hope for many such meetings. 
All has been done that could be done by the authorities 
of the University, Dr. Devine, and his associates, to make 
this meeting doth pleasant and profitable, and their 
many kindnesses and courtesies shown in a hundred 
different ways we shall not soon forget. 


ALEXANDER L. BONDURANT. 
July 16, 1896, 


PsyYCHOLoGy. 

The Department of Psychology of the University 
Extension Summer Meeting drew a large number of 
devoted students, principally teachers attracted by its 
pedagogical value. Among them were included a 
college president, and instructors of Psychology in 
colleges and other institutions desiring to fit up psycho- 
logical laboratories for the first time, who wished to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
acquire facility in the use of the apparatus which ranks 
it among the ten well-equipped laboratories in the 
world. County and city superintendents, a popular 
Normal Institute lecturer and author upon pedagogical 
and psychological subjects, a superintendent of a famous 
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institution for the instruction of defectives, prominent 
school principals and literary workers, as well as those 
interested in self-culture, industriously applied them- 
selves to Modern Psychology. 

Professor Lightner Witmer’s course of lectures was 
introductory to the general study of Modern Psychology. 
It considered a number of important questions of a 
psychological and pedagogical nature, and handled each 
of these questions in a way to sugyest the attitude 
of Modern Psychology toward the particular problem, 
and, as far as possible, to portray the extent of modern 
knowledge as to the facts involved. 

The first ten lectures bore upon the broad problem 
of Physiological Psychology. Some of the topics 
included in this course are not usually treated in con- 
nection with Physiological Psychology. They have 
been combined in this course, however, because it is 
believed that they are problems of considerable import- 
ance, and because it is believed that a treatment of such 
questions which lie near to the interest of the general 
public and of the teacher will serve to illuminate the 
scientific attitude and methods of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 

Some of these are subjects which have been the cause 
of misconceptions and nonsensical speculation. An 
attempt was made to present a view of them in their 
true relation to science. For instance, the falsely called 
scienees of Phrenology and Palmistry, were presented as 
viewed by the modern scientist, and the evidence and 
importance of the physiological facts from which their 
authorities have derived their inferences were con- 
sidered. A study was made as to the extent to which 
various Classes of heads and hands may be regarded as 
typical. Specimens of typical skulls which have inter- 
ested modern anthropologists, as well as typical hands, 
were exumined in the lecture room. These only con- 
stitute a special department of the relation of Mental 
Traits and Bodily Characteristics, which were treated 
more fully, while the data as to degeneration and nerve 
signs collected by Lombroso, Max Nordau and other 
recent investigators were treated from the point of view 
of the teacher and psychologist. The phenomena of 
genius and precocity, and the extent to which modern 
medical science regards them as symptoms of mental 
disease, were observed. 

The lesson given by modern study of the nervous 
system and its functions was pointed out and the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Are mental faculties localized in the brain ?’’ was 
discussed. 

The function of speech was taken up, as well as the 
relation of speech to right-handedness. 

A conservative, though fair estimate of the facts of 
hypnotism and double personality was presented ; and 
the occurrence of suggestion and automatism in every- 
day life was treated so as to show how the facts which 
lend alleged confirmation to the claims of spiritualists 
and other occult performers when interpreted by the 
man of science, are resolvable into mental and nervous 
abnormalities. 

The work in Experimental Psychology has demon- 


strated how valuable to earnest students the opening of 


the University laboratory has been with its well 
equipped apparatus constructed for original research. 
Each student has conducted a series of experiments 
arnving at practical results for himself. At the time 
that this report goes to press only one-half of the month’s 
work has been completed, that devoted to the Dermal 
Sensations, Sensations of Hearing and the initial experi- 
ments upon Sensations of Sight, and the use of time 
measuring instruments. The results of the experiments 
as outlined in Professor Witmer’s Laboratory Manual, 
included the arousal in consciousness of mental states, 
such as sensations, ideas, emotions, ete., which were 
introspectively observed, described, and analyzed by the 
individual in whose mind these states were aroused ; 
and the observation and description of the relation 
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existing between mental states and the objects or stimuli 
of the external world, or between mental states and 
physiological bodily processes, in experiments performed 
by one individual upon himself or upon a second person, 
involving introspective observation on the part of the 
person upon whom the experiment was performed, and 
the careful noting of the physical or physiological con- 
ditions on the part of the experimenter, and the 
expression of such psychological or psycho-physiological 
relation in an exact numerical form. 

Some of the experiments in the study of dermal 
sensation were those made in examining the Local Sign 
of Touch Sensations, the student experimenter touching 
himself with a pencil point held in the hand, and trying 
to recognize the place touched, paying especial attention 
to any single local quality or ‘‘ Local Sign.”’ 

The psycho-physiological conditions of Sensory Dis- 
creetness were observed in using the esthesiometer, 
ascertaining the just noticeable difference or threshold 
of perception in discriminating two points from one, and 
tracing out the so-called Sensory Circles. 

In the Pain from Pressure experiments the algometer 
was pressed lightly against the palm and the pressure 
gradually increased until unendurable. The changing 
of the sensation of touch to another of pressure and 
finally to one of pain was carefully investigated. The 
initial threshold of pain was noted and the pressure 
recorded in kilograms as read upon the scale of the 
instrument. 

Heat and cold spots upon the skin were located. 

In the experiments on visual sensations, the students 
in observing sensations of color, or retinal sensations, 
traced the psycho-physical relation of color sensations to 
the stimuli, for example, in proving that tints are whitish 
colors, using the color wheel; and that colors are 
shaded into black ; and thatshades are colors of decreased 
intensity or brightness. That all colors tint into white and 
shade into black, was shown in experiments with blue, 
yellow and green colors, and the results observed. In 
color mixtures—intermediate colors, they combined 
orange and red, one-quarter orange and three-quarters 
red for example. They combined yellow and orange, 
green and yellow, blue and green, violet and red, and 
noted the resultant colors. In mixtures of comple- 
mentary colors, they combined yellow and blue; red and 
green; red, green and blue, blending themin proportions 
to obtain gray asa result of mixture, which was compared 
with a gray obtained by mixing black and white until 
an exact match was secured. In mixture of all colors, 
taking a dise composed of all the colors of the spectrum, 
red, orange, yellow, green. blue, indigo, violet, or the 
principal spectral colors, they mixed these colors on the 
wheel; the resultant color, gray, was noted. The stu- 
dents determined the color equation in terms of red, 
green, violet, white and black, of a piece of colored 
paper or of any colored material. They matched the 
color of the revolving disc on the wheel with the selected 
color by changing the proportions of the discs. The 
amount of each color exposed was measured in terms of 
degrees of the circle. 

The students were given instruction and opportunity 
for practice in the measuring, by time-recording instru- 
ments, of movements, bodily reactions and simple mental 
processes in psycho-physical experiments. The time 
measuring instruments used were the Hipp Chronoscope 
and the Witmer Chronograph, the latter a very con- 
venient form of instrument, designed by the director of 
this laboratory, Professor Lightner Witmer. 

In the laboratory course on the Anatomy and Function 
of the Nervous System, conducted by A. Feree Witmer, 
M.D., Instructor in Physiology and Pathology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Instructor of Nervous Diseases, 
Polyclinic College and Hospital, students were study- 
ing and dissecting in the laboratory at all hours of 
the day, from seven o’clock in the morning. The 
work so far has included the following: The nerve 
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elements, the cell body and its prolongations; nerve 
elements at birth; nerve elements at maturity; 
the spinal cord as a collection of nerve centres; the 
(medulla) oblongata and the brain ; the basal ganglia ; 
the shape and weight of the brain in the two sexes and 
in different animal groups; the motor area in detail; dis- 
section of the human brain compared with ,the brain of 
the dog. 

In the work upon the methods and results of Child- 
Psychology, the course was intended for teachers and 
students of Psychology interested in the modern methods 
of observing the mental and physical characteristics of 
children at all periods of their development. Class and 
individual experiments were made, not upon children, 
but upon members of the class, serving the purpose of 
illustrating the methods of experimentation. 

In the Laboratory Class of Child Psychology the child 
was taken to mean the developing human being at all 
periods from birth to full adult age. Child Psychology 
or Genetic Psychology was regarded as comprising the 
phenomena of the development of the human mind. 
The study of development was assisted by an examina- 
tion of ancestral conditions preceding birth. The final 
limit also of the period of development was not assigned 
with definiteness ; the third decade was considered an 
important formative period ; consequently the work in 
Genetic Psychology embraced a study of prenatal influ- 
ences and of the human being from birth to about the 
age of thirty. 

In Child Psychology the first two weeks were devoted 
to the contents of children’s minds and their processes of 
thinking,—memory, will power and attention. 

A special feature of the work of the Laboratory Class 
in Child Psychology was the visiting of institutions for 
the training of defective children, for the purpose of 
studying types of children and the Psychology of the 
speeial methods of instructing the imbecile and the idiot, 
the deaf and dumb, the blind and the youthful moral 
defective. Among these were the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Mt. Airy, Germantown, 
where the class was so fortunate as to hear a remarkable 
address, spoken by Miss Helen Kellar, who without 
sight, hearing or natural speeeh, has been taught to 
speak, and also to understand vocal speech. A visit to 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind was made 
valuably productive by Superintendent Allen personally 
conducting the class and lecturing upon methods in the 
success of which he has achieved an international repu- 
tation. Most instructive visits of observation were 
made to the Pennsylvania Institution for the Feeble- 
minded at Elwyn, where Dr. Bard was very painstak- 
ing, and to the House of Refuge at Glen Mills, an 
opportunity extended to the class through the kind 
efforts of Mr. Joseph G. Rosengarten. 


July 17, 1896. F. EDGE KAVANAGH. 


Mvsic. 


The students of music at the University Extension 
Summer Meeting this year find their course unusually 
attractive and complete. Dr. Hugh A. Clarke’s lessons 
in harmony and counterpoint give the rule, as it were, 
while Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette’s lectures on the 
Development of Music show the application. 

Dr. Clarke lectures each day, and one is more and 
more impressed with his wonderful clearness of style 
and masterly treatment of the subject. As he frequently 
departs most radically from the beaten track of conven- 
tional methods of teaching harmony, and has invented 
rules and methods of his own, he warns his students 
against the rank heresies they learn from him. But, in 
spite of this, it is with admiration not unmixed with 
gratitude that they persist in following these same 
*“heresies.’? The feeling seems to be that Dr. Clarke’s 
clear and simple treatment, heretical or not, is a distinct 
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improvement upon the complicated and diflicult methods 
of most theorists. 

On Monday evening, July 20, at the Drexel Institute, 
Dr. Clarke is to give an organ recital that is looked 
forward to with great interest by the students and will, 
doubtless, be of value to them and to all lovers of good 
music. 

Mr. Surette’s lectures are on the development of music. 
He traces the steps made by each of the great musicians 
who advanced the art of music from its earliest stages, 
when it was little more than dance tunes and folk songs, 
to its wonderful development into the sonata and sym- 
phony of the present day. The whole course is to treat 
of the sonata, opera and church music, but the first two 
weeks of the Summer Meeting have been devoted chietly 
to the sonata, to studying its forms, how it was treated by 
various composers, such as Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and noticing the development and improvement made 
in it from time to time. The illustrations are a promi- 
nent feature of these lectures, and are of wonderful 
assistance to the students, who have copies of the 
music to be played; the Sonata Form is put on the 
blackboard, and the lecturer plays a movement, foi 
example, from Mozart, explaining as he plays the work- 
ing out of the form while the students follow from the 
music, 

This method gives excellent practice in analyzing 
musi¢ and also in acquiring a knowledge of the style 
and characteristics of the great composers. The musical 
illustrations will be varied during the whole series so as 
to bring out the character of the three different styles 
of composition used in Sonata, opera and church music. 
The amount of classical music displayed in the lecture 
room suggests the idea that, perhaps, the music sellers 
will complain as the Philadelphia librarians did, that 
the University Extension students keep them entirely 
too busy for comfort in July weather ! 

The music course opened with an evening lecture 
recital by Mr. Surette, on ‘‘ Parsifal.’? This must have 
been a great delight to all who heard it, especially to 
the Wagnerian enthusiasts who are always eager to wor- 
ship at their shrine and hear of their Mecca, Bayreuth 
It had an added pleasure for the fortunate ones who 
were reminded by it of their pilgrimages thither. 

The lecture began with a short sketch of Wagner's 
life and his theories concerning music dramas. There 
were some quite charming stereopticon views of the 
great artist, his home and the scenery approaching 
Bayreuth. Then, after the minds of the audience had 
been put in tune, so to speak, by views of Bayreuth 
and the huge theatre, there followed the description of 
the drama of ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ illustrated by pictures of the 
actors, scenes from the play, from time to time, and, 
best of all, by great passages of the splendid music 
played ona piano and an organ. The combination of 
the two instruments in some parts was wonderfully 
beautiful and impressive. The lecture gave a capital 
presentation of the Bayreuth performance from both the 
musical and the dramatic point of view. 


July i, 1IS9B,. A. BOM. 


SCIENCE. 


The two weeks just closed could hardly have been 
spent more profitably or interestingly in field or forest, 
than they have been spent in the Biological Laboratory 
of the University of Pennsylvania by the Biological 
Section of the University Extension Summer Meeting. 

Here the ability and enthusiasm of the lecturers, 
coupled with the abundant specimens, models, diagrams, 
charts, microscopes, ete., were the cause of an unflagging 
interest and rapt enthusiasm, which will send each one 
away feeling that, 

“To him, who in the love of Nature, 
Holds communion with her visible form, 
She speaks a various language.’’ 
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The course was begun on Monday, July 6, by Dr. S. 
C. Schmucker, of the West Chester State Normal School, 
on the ‘‘ Life History of Insects.’’ In the five lectures 
together with the laboratory work, insect life was care- 
fully studied through the various stages of development 
from the egg to the adult and its minute structure. 
Instruction was given in methods of classifying these 
little creatures and an entire lecture was occupied with 
examples of injurious ones. The work in this line 
closed with many helpful and instructive methods of 
col'ecting and mounting specimens. 

The afternoons of the first week, Dr. Harshberger, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, devoted to ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Field and Garden Plants.’”’ The 
first and second lectures were on ‘‘ Weeds.”’ 
defined es troublesome or useless plants ordinarily out 
of place. There are 650 bad weeds in the United States, 
but only about 100 of these are very troublesome. They 
are distributed by winds, water, animals and railroads, 
but always follow civilization. 

The remaining lectures were upon root, stem and leaf, 
flower and fruit esculents, together with the life history 
of many which added much to the interest. This was 
especially true of maize, or Indian corn. Dr. Harsh- 
berger has devoted several years to the study of corn 
and has prepared a valuable treatise on the subject. 

The forencons of the second week were spent at the 
Philadelphia Museums, 233 South Fourth street, where 
Professor W. P. Wilson, the Director, delivered five lec- 
tures on ‘‘ Natural Products.’’ These lectures were 
objective through the enormous amount of specimens 
from all the countries of the known world, revealing 
the uses to which the different parts of plant and other 
natural products may be put. 

In the afternoons, Professor Byron Halstead, of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and Rut- 
gers College, delivered five lectures on ‘‘ Fungous 
Diseases of Plants’? and illustrated each with lantern 
and slides. Each lecture was supplemented by micro- 
scopic work, which enabled the class to verify the state- 
ments of the lecturer and to discover and identify the 
minute parts. 

On each Friday afternoon, Dr. J. M. Macfarlane, in 
his own attractive and inimitable way, lectured on ‘‘ Our 
Timber Trees in Health and Decay.’’ In these lectures 
he traced the growth amd development from the germi- 
nating plantlet to the mighty king of the forest with its 
broad canopy of leaves, defying the tempest, to the time 
when it lies crumbling to the earth, a victim to its last 
enemy, the fungus known as myxo mycetes. 

Dr. Macfarlane closed the first two weeks with a plea 
for the re-forestation of our land and the preservation of 
our trees from the ruthless woodman’s ax. 

July 17, 1896. ETHEL WARD DANLEY. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The class in Chemistry, forming a division of the Sci- 
ence Department, met in the chemical laboratorybuilding, 
Dr. Mary E. Pennington’s ten lectures occupying the 
afternoons of the first two weeks of the meeting and cover- 
ing broadly the principles upon which the modern science 
isbased. A carefully prepared ‘‘ outline’’ of the ground 
covered by each day’s work and containing at the same 
time a helpful grouping of the elements and their com- 
pounds, was placed in the hands of the students. This 
not only furnished a program for reading, but a valu- 
able aid for more thorough study in the future. The 
field covered was so wide, and the time so limited, that 
little more could be accomplished than the establishment 
of certain fundamental principles governing the subject. 
The first seven lectures, covering the field of inorganic 
chemistry, were illustrated by a great number of experi- 
ments, which were, of course, helpful and gave the 
students strong evidence of the aid laboratory work 
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would have been to them, had it been possible to provide 
for it. Following each day’s lecture an informal ‘‘quiz”’ 
was held, in which principles rather than the memoriz- 
ing of tacts and figures were made the basis of the work. 
The clearness of Dr. Pennington’s explanations, and her 
skill in leading her students to apply for themselves, 
for the solution of their difficulties, the principles which 
she had laid down were most admirable. Nothing 
more need be said, as to this point, than that during the 
last three lectures of the course, when there were no 
experiments to hold the interest and when the subjects 
treated of were the bewildering complications of the 
carbon compounds, there was no falling off in atten- 
dance. 

As a preparation for the later courses on the Chemistry 
of Foods and Soils, Dr. Penningten’s lectures cannot fail 
to be of the greatest value. The department program 
contained in several instances ‘‘counter attractions ’’ 
which rather interfered with the work in Chemistry, 
but those who followed the course from the beginning 
to the end could not have failed to obtain knowledge of 
permanent value. There is no doubt that better work 
could have been done had the course extended over the 
entire meeting, laboratory exercises either alternating 
with or accompanying the work in the lecture room. 
With such a preparation students would have been 
much better qualified than they are to continue the 
study, the fascinations of which Dr. Pennington was so 
successful in revealing. 

EDMUND STIRLING. 

July 17, 1896. 


MATHEMATICS. 


In the Department of Mathematics there was a devel- 
opment of several features, which are of interest. The 
absence of elaboration of program and of details in 
the curriculum might have given some of those who had 
planned to enroll the impression, that the work in this 
department would be of rather a perfunctory nature. 
But those who have had the pleasure of following Drs. 
Isaac J. Schwatt and G. H. Hallett have been most 
agreeably set right in the matter. It is not often that a 
visitor finds a class in mathematics as interesting, and, in 
the pursuit and elaboration of one problem or the other, 
as absolutely fascinating as these lectures have been. 

It might be of general interest to outline the ground 
that has been covered in this department. It might be 
scheduled and tabulated, and the reader might be 
told, that certain boundaries were reached in Elementary 
and in Advanced Algebra, in Elementary and Analyti- 
cal Geometry, in Trigonometry and Calculus; the 
information might also be added, that satisfactory work 
was done in many departments by the large class of 
students attending. But these items fade in interest, 
when other features come into prominence. In the first 
place, there has been, what might without impropriety 
be termed, a remarkable growth in the class in Mathe- 
matics as connected with the Extension work. Those 
who heard the announcement made once or twice, that 
the class had grown from eight in the first year, to fifteen 
in the second and to forty-five or more in the present 
course, would not hesitate to consider the adjective war- 
ranted in every way, Pari passu with the growth of the 
classes in mathematics, seems to go the growth of interest 
in mathematics as developed in the class and the spirit 
of earnest study, which seemed to grow decidedly from 
day today. Whether the observer noted the fact from 
the single individual gathered into a corner by himself, 
conning formidable tables and sines and cosines and all 
that, or whether he came upon a larger group, rather 
more heterogeneous in its composition, actively engaged 
in discussing problems, or whether he found ‘‘ the boys’’ 
covering blackboard after blackboard with geometrical 
figures in the freshman’s room, and actually forgetting 
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the bicycle record which this one or that one broke yester- 
day or the day before; the conclusion is always the same, 
that interest has most decidedly grown. This is due in 
large part, no doubt, to the thoroughly interesting way 
in which the teacher put matters before the student; 
the dry, dusty atmosphere of mathematics was _ refresh- 
ingly touched by expositions and explanations of abstruse 
and difficult points, which in many cases fell short of 
absolute brilliancy by only that ‘‘ infinitesimally small 
quantity—ladies and gentlemen,—that iufinitesimally 
small quantity—I say—that infinitesimally small quan- 
tity—’’ of which Dr. Schwatt delighted to talk, and the 
elaboration of which did so much to deprive logarithms 
and the binominal theorem and the intricacies of az and 
ay of much of their terror. 

Another point is the recognition on the part of the 
instructor of the fact, that a larger percentage of those 
in attendance consists of teachers and that all points of 
explanation and of elaboration and demonstration were 
rather designed to assist in developing a line of thought, 
which would be helpful in re-imparting the matter gained 
by the course of instruction and so arranging laws and 
formulae, that they would contribute toward this end. 

In every way, those who have attended the course in 
mathematics have reason to be satisfied with and grate- 
ful for the result of work well planned and no less well 
executed and carried into effect. 

A. ROEDER. 

July 17, 1896. 


The summer students have made two visits in a body 
through the buildings of the University of Pennsylvania. 
They have expressed universal delight with the equip- 
ment and arrangement of the college property, and were 
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